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Openings: Can't Live with 
'em, Can't Live without 'em 

Openings are an area of the game with 
which most chess-players have a love- 
hate relationship. On the one band, al- 
most all serious chess-players take a 
great interest in the opening phase of 
the game. We spend a very large pro- 
portion of our chess study time on 
openings, and an equally large propor- 
tion of our chess book money goes on 
opening books. Although many of us 
would claim that we regret the large 
role played by opening theory in mod- 
ern chess, the hard facts tend to give 
ihe lie to this. The failure of Fischer- 
random chess to attract much interest 
from the great majority of us attests to 
ihc fact that, whatever we might like to 
tell ourselves, most of us have little 
real desire to escape from the vast edi- 
fice that is modem opening theory. 

However, on the other hand, we are 
almost all sure that openings are to 
Name for the majority of our defeats, 
and that we would be much stronger 
|jlayers "if only I knew my openings 
properly". Just think of all the times 
vmi have heard team-mates and friends 
i Din plaining after losing a game. How 
often have you heard them say "Well, I 
losl because I misplayed the rook 



ending" or "If only I could play fixed 
pawn-structures better" or something 
similar? If your team-mates and friends 
are anything like mine, the answer 
will be "Hardly ever". Instead, what 
one hears in the great ma jority of cases 
is something tike "He knew the open- 
ing better than me", or "It's that open- 
ing. I'll have to give it up; I always 
lose with it". 

The truth of the matter is that the 
great majority of players below master 
level spend a disproportionate amount 
of their chess time on openings, yet 
achieve very little in the way of con- 
crete benefits. There are a number of 
reasons for this - changing openings 
too often, over-concentration on rote 
learning of variations, at the expense 
of understanding the positions, too 
great a willingness to trust authority 
rather than using their own judgement, 
etc. A hove all, too few players under- 
stand how to study openings, and how 
to form an opening repertoire. The 
negative results of this extend to the 
whole of one's game. Because we 
spend so much time on openings, we 
neglect other areas of the same. In ad- 
dition, when we lose a game, we fre- 
quently blame the opening, decide to 
learn something else, and so spend yet 
more time on openings, oblivious to 
the fact that the real reason we lost the 
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game in question was because we mis- 
played the ending! 

The aim of this book is to try to help 
readers rectify this sorry state of af- 
fairs, by ensuring that their opening 
studies are conducted efficiently and 
effectively. With properly-directed ef- 
forts, it is not so difficult to have a reli- 
able and effective opening repertoire, 
in much less time than most of us ha- 
bitually spend on openings. Of course, 
having such a repertoire is not going to 
stop us losing games, nor will it ensure 
that we never emerge from the open- 
ing with a bad position. However, it 
will reduce the number of times these 
things happen, and it should also help 
us to focus our attention on the real 
cause of our defeats, which in practice 
is rarely the opening. One thing the 
book does not attempt to do is to 
recommend any specific opening rep- 
ertoire per se, still less one that guar- 
antees you a win in under 20 moves 
against any defence - there are plenty 
of other authors out there who offer 
such miracle cures, if that is what you 
are seeking. Instead, what I have tried 
to do is to help you decide for yourself 
which openings to play, but in so do- 
ing, I have discussed a large number 
of specific opening systems, and my 
opinions on these will be apparent 
from the text. 

You may legitimately be wondering 
what qualifies me to give advice on 
such a subject. I would freely admit 
that for much of my chess career, I had 
no idea at all how to approach the 
problem of openings. Up until 1*93, 
by which time I was in my 30s and 



rated about 2250, I had an extremely 
weak opening repertoire. In fact, I had 
almost no repertoire at all, because I 
chopped and changed openings virtu- 
ally on a monthly basis. What I did 
have was a very good all- round knowl- 
edge of lots of openings, chiefly be- 
cause I happen to be blessed with an 
excellent memory. However, there was 
no single opening which I had played 
more than a handful of times, or of 
which [ could claim to have any real 
understanding. And, inevitahly, every 
time I lost a game, I put it down to the 
opening, made a mental note not to 
play that line again, and consigned my 
scoresheet to the dustbin. 

My first steps on the path to righ- 
teousness came when I started living 
and working in Moscow in late 1992, 
and was exposed for the first time in 
my life to an experienced chess trainer. 
I still recall my embarrassment when 
he asked me to write out my whole 
opening repertoire, including which 
lines I played against each main black 
defence, etc., and I was forced to con- 
fess that in all but one or two cases, I 
simply could not say! I would just 
make my mind up at the board, proba- 
bly picking some line which I hap- 
pened to have seen in a game in a 
recent magazine. After rolling his eyes 
in disbelief for a minute or two, he 
gave me a severe dose of the "every 
Russian schoolboy knows better than 
that" routine, and then we started some 
serious opening work for the first time 
in my life. Under his guidance, I soon 
began to develop a proper, cohesive 
repertoire, and within a couple of 
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years I already had a whole series of 
lines which I had studied, played and 
analysed enough to have developed at 
L ast a modicum of understanding of 
what I was doing. Needless to say, my 
confidence soared, and my results fol- 
lowed suit. 

Of course, not many players have 
i lie opportunity to gain access to an 
experienced Soviet-era chess trainer. 
My aim in (his book is to try at least 
partially to bridge the gap, by passing 
ou to my readers some of the things 1 
have learned about opening prepara- 
lion, and so to enable them to develop 
a well-balanced and effective 
repertoire with a minimum of effort. 
VvV all enjoy chess more when we are 
winning, and while having a decent 
owning repertoire is not in itself a 
iast-iron guarantee of success, it is 
t iMluiniy a very good step in the right 
1 1 Tiverton* 
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1 The Keys to Successful 
Opening Play 



In his book The Slav, GM Matthew 
Sadler enumerated three key elements 
in successful opening play: 

1) Knowing the aims of the open- 
ing; 

2) Knowing the value of move- 
orders; 

3) Understanding typical positions. 
In this excellent advice, with which 

I concur 1 00%, there are a number of 
things I should like to comment on in 
more detail. 

Fishing for Compliments 

The first thing to note is that memoriza- 
tion of opening lines is not mentioned 
at all Contrary to what one may think, 
memorizing variations is a relatively 
small factor in enabling one to play an 
opening successfully. It is far more 
important to understand the positional 
and tactical themes of the opening, 
and to appreciate what you should be 
aiming for in the given position. It is 
rather like the popular aphorism, he- 
loved of humanitarian relief agencies: 
"Give a man a fish, and you feed him 
for a day. Teach a man how to fish, and 
you feed him for life.'' Chess openings 
are rather similar. Teach a player a se- 
ries of opening moves, and you enable 



him to play well in one specific posi- 
tion. Teach him why the moves are 
played, and you enable him to play 
well in lots of positions. The player 
who depends entirely on his memory, 
with little real understanding of the 
ideas behind the moves, will be com- 
pletely at sea the moment his oppo- 
nent deviates from the 'book', or he 
reaches the end of his memorized 
line. By contrast, the player who un- 
derstands the opening will be able to 
find the best move, or at least a rea- 
sonable move, even if he is blissfully 
unaware of what Grandmaster Anono- 
vich recommended in his latest open- 
ings book. 

The following game is an excellent 
illustration of the value of understand- 
ing an opening, rather than merely 
learning lines by heart. It also proves 
that even at the highest level, under- 
standing is more important than mere 
knowledge. 

Lautier - Short 

Pamplona 1999/00 

1 d4 e6 2 4Bf 3 ftf 6 3 c4 d5 4 £>c3 JLe7 
5 AgS h6 6 Ah4 0-0 7 e3 b6 8 Ad3 
&b7 * 0-0 5}bd7 10 Ag3 c5 11 We2 
£>e4 12 cxdS exdS 13 Sadl (D) 
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This position had arisen a number 
<>i limes prior to this game, with 
White's 1 3th move having emerged as 

I* 

While. 

Vy/hmanavin had played 13 fiadl 
several times, with excellent results. 
I or example, 

mre advantage following 13...^df6 
I \ JxcS %xc3 15 bxc3 .&xc5 16 £>d4. 
Another move which had been tried 
was 13... 

J.u:5bxc5 16 Ahl 
hanging 

I nihility in Kramnik-Yusupov, 
iiiimd 19*8. 

Instead, 
live new move for Black: 

13...M 

l or our purposes, his comments in 
M win Chess (1/2000, p. 
more significant 

Although I had seen [the Kramnik- 
Yusupov game), 1 had forgotten every- 
thing. 

normally try to work out things by 
irneral principles. If I can't under- 
hand why I am putting my pieces on 



certain squares, 

how did Short's application of general 
principles lead to his choice of move? 
Well, it is obvious that the opposition 
of the white rook on dl and the black 
queen on d& is awkward for Black. As 
we saw from the Vyzhmanavin exam- 
ples ahove, 

the pin on the d5-pawn means that 
Blackmust take on c3 before recaptur- 
ing. 

by 13... 

so Short came up with the idea of sim- 
ply moving his queen off the d-lile. 
this respect, 

his queen' s rook on dl , rather than his 
king's rook, helps Short's idea; 
the king's rook ond I, 
invite 14 Bad. Another factor in fa- 
vour of 13..Jtc8 is that once the 
knight leaves d7, 
able to go to e6, a typical 
black queen in structures where he has 
hanging pawns on d5 and c5. 

Short's move had an immediate ef- 
fect, because Lautier thought for a 
long time and failed to come up with 
an effective 

14 i,bl 

Short pointed out that if White 
plays a la Vyzhmanavin with 14 dxc5, 
Black has I4...^xc3 15 bxc3 and now 
I5...£)xc5 is possible. Black will fol- 
low up with ...£te4 and ..JLift, 
excellent play. 

14.j£df6 15#c2 

The battery along the bl-h7 diago- 
nal is not very effective here, 
Black is never likely to be in real dan- 
ger of being mat 

15...Sc8 16 Ae5 We6 17 dxc5 bxc5 
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It is clear that Black has solved his 
development problems very well and 
has no difficulties at all here. In fact, 
Short was already feeling confident 
enough to turn down a draw offer at 
this point, and he went on to win a 
highly impressive game. 

To my mind, this is a really excellent 
example of the value of understand- 
ing one's chosen opening, rather than 
merely learning variations. Thanks to 
his many years of playing the black 
side of the QGD, Short was able, over 
the board, to find an effective answer 
to a line which had caused significant 
trouble for Black. His words in the 
note to Black's 13th move are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Order out of Chaos 

The second of Sadler's three elements 
is knowing the value of move-orders. 
This is so important that 1 shall devote 
a whole chapter to it later in the book. 
For the present, suffice it to say that it 
is no good knowing an opening really 
well, if you then play a move-order 
which allows your opponent to trick 
you into some other line that you 
know nothing about. In preparing our 
openings, therefore, we must take ac- 
count of move-order subtleties and 
transpositions. 

As an example, let's suppose that 
you are starting your opening reper- 
toire from scratch, and decide to open 
1 d4. Against the QGD, you have been 
very impressed by a couple of games 
you have seen where White played the 
Exchange Variation with £}ge2, and 



you decide that you would like to play 
this line. 

You therefore spend several weeks 
studying the position after 1 d4 d5 2 c4 
e6 3 £>c3 £tfb 4 cxd5 exd5 5 JLg5 A.e7 
6 e3 0-0 7 Ad3 £)bd7 8 %gt2 c6 9 
»c2 Se* 10 0-0 £)f8 1 1 f3 (D). 




By the time you have studied such 
classics as Botvinnik-Keres, USSR 
Ch (Moscow) 1952, and Kasparov- 
Short, London PCA Wch (15) 1**3, 
and others, you are all ready to crush 
any unsuspecting QGW player with a 
mighty pawn avalanche c4-e5-f4-f5, 
etc. 

You then turn to the line I d4 £>f6 2 
c4 c6. After some consideration, you 
decide that you reafly like some of 
Kasparov's wins in the line 3 <£)f3 b64 
a3, so you decide to avoid the Nimzo- 
Indian and play 3 §5B instead. Being a 
thorough chap, you do not foiget to 
prepare something against the Bogo- 
lndian, 3...Ab4+, as well. 

Eventually, the great day comes 
when you wheel out your d-pawn in a 
tournament game. The game starts I 
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ii4 £tf6 2 c4 e6 3 £>13, but now the un- 
speakable rogue plays not 3...b6, nor 

Jlb4+, but 3...d5. Suddenly the aw- 
1 1 1 1 truth dawns. If you go back to a 
<)GD with 4 £>c3, you cannot reach 
your beloved %ge2 Exchange Varia- 
lion, because your knight is already 
c ommitted to f3. You could play 4 g3, 
uansposing into a Catalan, but this is 
;m opening you have never studied, 
and some of the lines can be pretty 
complicated, especially those where 
lUack takes on c4 and tries to cling 
onto the pawn - hardly the sort of 
thing you want to play without prepa- 
ration. So, the only alternative is the 
ultra-tame 4 e3, immediately forego- 
ing any pretensions to an opening ad- 
vantage, and certainly not what you 
had in mind when you were analysing 
.ill those Kasparov crushes. 

In short, you have been 'move- 
ordered'. When you decided on your 
various opening choices, you failed to 
check whether any of them were in- 
consistent with ojae another, and now 
you have paid the price. 

Don't let it happen to you! Hope- 
fully, after reading Chapter 5, you will 
be on the business end of any move- 
order trickery which happens to be 
floating about. 

Typical, Just Typical 

The third element is understanding typ- 
ical positions. This is something which 
involves going well beyond opening 
sludy per se, and instead learning to 
play the types of middlegame and end- 
game which arise from the opening 



you have chosen. This is probably the 
main area where players below master 
level fall down. It is relatively easy to 
understand the main points of an open- 
ing, to master its move-orders and to 
memorize a few key lines. It is far 
more difficult to develop a really good 
understanding of the typical middle- 
game and endgame positions. 

As a first example of the impor- 
tance of really understanding typical 
positions, 1 should like to consider the 
following position. 




Kramnik - Timman 

Bel grmde 1995 

The position is easily recognizable 
as having arisen from a Queen's Gam- 
bit Declined, Exchange Variation. Most 
strong players will be aware that 
White's principal plan in this struc- 
ture is the so-called Minority Attack, 
whereby the pawn is advanced to b4 
and b5, with the aim of capturing on 
c6 and leaving Black with a backward 
pawn. In the diagram position, there- 
fore, White of course played 16 b5, 
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didn't he? Well, no, actually he didn't. 
Kramnik played.., 

16 bxa5! 

..and wrote "A typical decision, 
since 16 b5 c5 does not promise White 
as much as he would like". This is an 
example of really understanding typi- 
cal positions. The point is that after 16 
b5 c5 White can isolate the black d- 
pawn by 1 7 dxc5. However, it is one of 
the more subtle aspects of these struc- 
tures that IQP positions are usually not 
so good for White when his h-pawn 
has advanced to b5. This is because he 
has weakened his c3- and c4-squares, 
which Black can frequently exploit for 
counterplay. For example, a knight 
can come to c4, supported by the JQP. 
or Black can put his rooks on the c-file 
and pressurize White in that way. An- 
other point is that White is weak on 
the dark squares on the ^ueenside, 
particularly b4, thanks to the fact that 
he has no dark-squared bishop and the 
black a5-pawn controls h4. An incur- 
sion by the black queen on b4 could be 
rather awkward tor White, especially 
if the white rook has left the a- file, 
with the result that an exchange on b4 
leaves his a-pawn undefended. 

For all of these reasons, Kramnik 
instead switched plans. 

16...ExaS 

Kramnik now revealed the point of 
his alternative plan: 

17 £kl2 

The intention is to seize the c5- and 
b6- squares by playing by £>b3, a5 and 
£ia4. One can see that White has com- 
pletely reversed the trend on the queen- 
side - instead of White being weak on 



the dark squares, as would have been 
the case in the line after 1 6 b5, he now 
threatens to get a bind himself on 
those very same dark squares. A few 
moves later, having used the queen- 
side.threats to disrupt Black's forces, 
Kramnik switched plans again and 
broke through in the centre with the 
advance e4, soon achieving a winning 
attack. 

The next example features a little- 
known subtlety in a typical I#P posi- 
tion. 




Stanec - Beliavsky 

Gnn 1996 



Unlike most IQP positions, where 
White seeks to turn his extra space 
into a kingside initiative, here he has 
played mainly on the queenside. How- 
ever, such a plan is rarely justified, 
unless Black has weakened his queen 
side structure in some way. Here he 
has not, and already White's hopes 
should be connected with equalizing 
by a timely d5 advance. However, 
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ItHiavsky forestalled this plan with an 
ruvllent sequence: 

!8...i,c6!19 Jtxc6 bxc6! 

ll is the last move which is the key 
idea. At first sight, it looks crazy for 
I thick voluntarily to accept a weak, 
isolated pawn on an open file. In rcal- 
uy, however, the c6-pawn is much less 
weak than it appears, and it is the 
while pawns on d4 and b2 which are 
ihc more vulnerable. Meanwhile, the 
< (>-pawn ensures that White will never 
In* able to liquidate his IQP by advanc- 
ing d5. Such a structural transforma- 
tion is a known idea in such IQP 
positions, although it is not dealt with 
in most books (Alexander Baburin's 
Winning Pawn Structures and Drazcn 
Maiovic's Understanding Pawn Play 
m Chess being notable exceptions). 
The first high-level example of which 
I am aware is Lasker-Capablanca, Ha- 
vana Wch (10) 1921, although in that 
>'ame, the full didactic value of Black's 
idea was lost after a few moves, when 
White exchanged > pieces on d5, per- 
mitting Black to eliminate the extra 
l>;iwn~island by ...cxd5. In the present 
jvame, the c6-pawn survives for the 
lung term, and Beliavsky gives a text- 
book demonstration of the advantages 
of ihe black structure. 

20 £>e4 Id7 21 a5?! 

This weakens thea-pawn and drives 
[he knight where it is going anyway 

21.^c8 22^a4^e7 (I)) 

The knight is ideally placed on e7, 
defending the c6-pawn and preparing 
;t later jump to f5, attacking the 44 
weakness. The remainder of the game 
is not really within the scope of the 




presenl book, so I give the concluding 
moves without further comment. 

23 £ig5 2d5 24 Wd6 25 h3 
gb8 26 Bd2 Wb4 27 Wxb4 Sxb4 2H 
Ic2 f6 29 a6 *f7 30 Sel h5 31 h4 
M6 32 g3 £>fi 33 *g2 *e7 34 Swl 
1&d7 35 Sal ^xd4 
37 2a5 Id5 38 Sa3 e5 39 If 3 Ib6 40 
Sa3 <&c7 41 *f3 3db5 42 Sa2 Sb3+ 
43 £e2 S6b4 04 

These two examples both illustrate 
subtle aspects of a typical pawn-struc- 
ture. If you play openings which lead 
to these structures (for example, if 
you play the Queen's Gambit as either 
White or Black), your success rate will 
improve greatly if you develop a fa- 
miliarity with such typical plans and 
positional ideas as thoseshown above. 

The depth of some grandmasters 7 
understanding of typical middlegainc 
and endgame positions from their fa- 
vourite openings is quite remarkable 
In this respect, I am reminded of a 
story quoted by Alexander Kotov, 
concerning former world champion 
Mikhail Botvinnik. 
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Botvinnik - Matulovic 

Pat ma de Mall area 1967 



This was the adjourned position. 
Writing in his classic Think Like a 
Grandmaster, Kotov told the follow- 
ing tale: "During the break from play, 
Botvinnik remarked to Smyslov and 
me, The position is an easy win for 
White. At the appropriate moment, 
there is a decisive knight sacrifice on 
g6 or h5. I analysed similar endings 
when I was preparing for my match 
with Tal"\ Sure enough, when play 
resumed, Botvinnik qnickly wrapped 
up the fill] point, thanks to a sacrifice 
on g6: 

43 if I Ac8 44 £>g3 i.d7 45 Jt.e2 
Wa4 46 <*f2 Jle8 47 <&xg6! <Sxd5 

Or: 47...&xg6 48 £>xf 5; 47...<&xg6 
48 5kh5. 

48 £>xh5<5ide7 49%7+ 

This is a perfect illustration of the 
depth of GM preparation. The ending 
above had arisen from a Benoni, a fa- 
vourite opening of Tal's. Clearly, when 
preparing to face Tal in their world 
championship matches in 1960 and 



196 J , Botvinnik's study of the Benoni 
had gone way beyond simply analys- 
ing the opening sequences themselves. 
Instead, he had analysed characteristic 
middlegames and endgames arising 
from the Benoni, and had worked out 
the typical methods of play in such 
positions- A small piece of that knowl- 
edge was demonstrated in the Matulo- 
vic game. 

So how docs one develop such 
knowledge? Well, firstly, not by mem- 
orizing variations - no amount of rote 
learning will enable you to find moves 
like Kramnik's 16 bxaf), or Beliav- 
sky's 19...hxc6, let alone Botvinnik's 
endgame plan against Matulovic. Sim- 
ilarly, most opening books will not 
teach you such things. It is true that 
many opening monographs nowadays 
include an introductory chapter on po- 
sitional themes of the opening, and 
typical do's and don'ts, but these are 
of necessity brief and usually only 
scratch the surface of the subject. In- 
stead, the main method of acquiring 
such knowledge consists in studying 
well-annotated games by players who 
specialize in the opening in which you 
are interested. I should like to present 
an example from some work ] once 
did along these lines. 

Ever since I started to have a con- 
sistent and identifiable opening reper- 
toire, my defence to 1 e4 has been the 
French, and, more specifically, the 
Winawei \&riation: 

1 e4 e62 d4d5 3 ^c3 &b4 4 e5 c5 
5 a3 Axc3+ 6 bxc3 *e7 (D) 

In this opening, Black takes some 
clear positional risks. He places his 
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central pawns on light squares and 
then gives up his dark-squared bishop, 
thus leaving himself with severely 
weakened dark squares. In return, 
however, he doubles the white pawns 
and induces White partially lo block 
Ihe position with e5, thereby robbing 
I he bishop-pair of much of their effec- 
liveness. In the ensuing middlegame, 
Ihe strategic battle usually revolves 
nround White's attempts to open the 
position for his bishops, and, in partic- 
ular, to get his dark-squared bishop 
into the game effectively, often via 
Ihe a3-f8 diagonal. Black, meanwhile, 
generally struggles t# keep the posi- 
tion closed, often playing ...c4, and 
h yingto pressurize White's weakened 
p;iwn-structurc. 

Sometime around 1994, after los- 
ing a couple of nasty games on the 
Mack side of this p#sition, I concluded 
ihal 1 needed to improve my under- 
\Uinding of these typical Winawer 
nitddleganies. In order to do so, I de- 
rided to analyse some games play&d 
Uv Ihe main masters of this opening, 
lUHvinnikand Uhlmann.The latter, in 



particular, played almost nothing but 
the French throughout a forty-year ca- 
reer. As luck would have it, some ten 
years ago he published a book of his 
best French Defence games, under the 
modest title Bin Lehen tang Franzb- 
sisch - richtig gespielt! ("A lifelong 
French - correctly played!"). An ex- 
panded English translation of the book 
is available, entitled Winning With the 
French. I naturally used this book as 
the basis for my work, and one of the 
games I studied closely was his fa- 
mous victory over Bobby Fischer: 

Fischer - Uhlmann 

Buenos Aires I960 

7 £tf3 SL&l 8 a4 Wa5 9 Wd2 %be6 10 
Ad3 c4 11 Ae2 f6 12 Aa3 £>g6 13 
0-0 0-0-0 14 ±66 £We7 15 £tfi4 Ide8 
16 £xg6 hxg6 17 exf6 gxf6 18 h3 
%I5 19 Jlh2 g5 20 f4 %d6 21 Jlf3 (D) 




Here we see a typical Winawer 
struggle. Black has played ...c4, castled 
into (relative) safety on the ^ueenside, 
and has broken up White's centre with 
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...f6. With his central pawn-mass and 
excellently placed knight on d6, Black 
has very good prospects, if he can 
keep White's bishops from getting ac- 
tive. This, however, is looking diffi- 
cult, as it appears impossible to stop 
the dark-squared bishop on h2 becom- 
ing tremendously active after either 
...gxf4 by Black, or fxg5 by White. 

This is clearly a critical moment in 
the game, and Uhlmann rose to the 
occasion, with a move which every 
French player should remember: 

21...g4!! 

With this wonderf ul 
sacrifice, Uhlmann underlines the main 
theme of Black's play in such Wina- 
wer positions - the fight to tame the 
white bishops. White cannot take with 
the bishop, because after 22.. .£te4 his 
queenside would collapse. He is there- 
fore forced to take with the pawn: 

22hxg4f5! (D) 




The point. Black nails 
to the spot, and in so doing condemns 
the h2-bishop to a life of monastic in- 
activity behind the cloisters. Although 



White has a protected passed pawn on 
g5» it is clear that the pawn is going 
nowhere, lacking as it does any sup- 
port from the white pieces. White's 
position is now totally passive, and he 
can only watch as Black strengthens 
his grip and prepares the final assault. 

23 g5 Se7 24 Ag3 Ae8 25 #e3 
£ie4 26&xe4 dxe4 (D) 

Not, of course, the awful positional 
blunder 26. ..fxe4?7, which would ne- 
gate the whole of Black's previous 
play by allowing White to free his en- 
tombed bishop with 27 f5. 




27 *f2 Seh7 28 Sfbl WdS 29 Wei 
Ihl 30 Wxhl e3+ 31 *gl lxhl+ 32 
*xbl c2 33 Sb5 Axb5 34 axb5 
l^xb5 35 gel a5 36 2xe2 a4 37 Sxe6 
a* 38 g6 Wd7 3*Se5 b6 40 Ah4 a2 
41 lei %7 42 Sal Wxg6 04 

This is a magnificent example of 
one of Black's most important strate- 
gic goals in the Winawer 
white bishop-pair. Another typical 
Winawer theme on which 1 found some 
tremendously instructive material is 
the positional exchange sacrifice. The 
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following example by Botvinnik is a 
classic. 




Tolush - Botvinnik 

USSR Ch (Moscow) 1945 

Here White has managed to get his 
dark-squared bishop into Black's posi- 
tion, but while be has been doing so. 
Black has captured the white a-pawn, 
and has a potentially dangerous pawn 
phalanx on the queenside. Botvinnik 
now removed White's most active 
piece with a thematic exchange sacri- 
fice: Vi 

21...£xd6! 22exd6.&c6 

For his exchange. Black already has 
one extra pawn, and the d6-pawn is 
;:oing to drop sooner or later. In addi- 
tion, the blocked nature of the position 
means that the white rooks have no 
open files along which to penetrate, 
whereas Black's pieces (especially his 
knight) have far greater activity. Fi- 
nally, Black also has the long -term 
l>lan of advancing either his queenside 
majority, or playing . i6 and ...e5 and 
using his central pawn-mass. White, 



meanwhile, has no active plan. The 
game continued: 

23 h3 £>d7 24 fiel Wh4 

White's only remaining active piece 
is his queen, so Botvinnik seeks to ex- 
change that as well. If White acqui- 
esces, Black will have a completely 
free hand. 

25 We5 »6 26 %3 Sh4! 

This stops !e3-f3. 

27 Se3 Sf4 

Black has a total grip on the posi- 
tion, and now plans ...#h4 to force off 
the queens. He followed up with ...b4 
and won easily. 

The following is another instruc- 
tive example of Black's positional ex- 
change sacrifice in such positions, 
this time with some slightly different 
themes: 




Byvshev - Getter 

USSR Ch (Moscow) 1952 

Once again, we have many of the 
typical features of the Winawer mid- 
dlegame. On this occasion, however, it 
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is White's light-squared bishop which 
is the more active, whereas its fellow 
prelate on c 1 presents a sorry specta- 
cle behind the fixed white pawns. 
Geller dealt with the light- square pres- 
sure by offering the exchange: 

34...2ef7! 35 Axf5 Sxf5 

As in Tolush-Botvinnik above, the 
main factor justifying Black's sacri- 
fice is the blocked nature of the posi- 
tion, which denies the white rooks any 
scope. An additional factor tbis time is 
the weakness of the light squares in 
the white position. #nce again, there 
is little White can do, and his thrash- 
ing about soon led to a lost position: 

36&a3&f737Sefl *xa438^e7 
©c6 39 g6 £}xc7 40 gxf7+ *xf7 41 
Scl^c6 42gg2g6(Dj 




Black has a pawn for the exchange, 
an iron grip on the light squares, and 
the now-familiar pawn phalanx on the 
queenside He now prepared ...b5-b4, 
and went on to win comfortably. 

I hope you can see how studying 
these and other examples brings out 



the positional themes underlying this 
middlegame structure. By performing 
such work, I was able to learn a great 
deal about how to handle these posi- 
tions, and my results with the Wina- 
wer improved markedly. If you wish 
to improve your play in your favourite 
opening, this is the sort of work you 
should try to do. Identify some leading 
players who specialize in that open- 
ing, and study their best games, pref- 
erably with their own notes When 
you come across an interesting or in- 
structive moment, make a note of the 
position and the key moves, partial 
larly emphasizing the ideas and themes 
which support the move played. By so 
doing, you will gradually bujld up 
your understanding of the typical po- 
sitions reached from your opening, 
their characteristic plans and ideas, 
tactical devices, etc. Such knowledge 
does not go out of date, nor is its value 
restricted to only one given position. 
If you continue to work in this way on 
your opening systems, you will soon 
find that your results will improve 
significantly, and your all-round mid- 
dlegame and endgame play will bene- 
fit. 

All Openings are Sound 

Before leaving the subject of success- 
ful opening play, there is one other 
point 1 wish to make, by way of sup- 
plementing Sadler's three principles. 
This is to say that by and large, it is a 
mistake to think that one opening is 
objectively better than another. At first 
sight, this may seem a radical claim, 
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but it is one supported by most strong 
players. For example, consider the fol- 
lowing exchange between interviewer 
Bachar Kouatly and Garry Kasparov, 
on a 1991 GM Video production con- 
cerning the final Kasparov-Karpov 
match: 

Kouatly: "You once said that the 
Griinfeld Defence is 100% sound" 
(emphatic nod from Kasparov). "So 
why then, did you also play the King's 
Indian Defence in tbis match?" 

Kasparov: "I think all openings are 
100% sound - all normal openings, 
lhat is! It is just a question of your 
mood and your preparation." 

The question put by Kouatly sounds 
pretty naVve, of course, but the answer 
it received is actually very valuable- 
Contrary to what many players be- 
lieve, there is no objective basis for 
Ihinking that the Sicilian is better than 
Ihc French, or the Nimzo-lndian better 
lhan the Slav, etc. In reality, all 'nor- 
mal' main-line openings are perfectly 
sound, and there is no good reason for 
preferring one opening over another. 
< Opening theory is largely a matter of 
lashion, and lines go in and out of 



popularity mainly for subjective rea- 
sons. Wbat matters is how comfortable 
you feel with an opening, and how 
well you know 1 (in the broadest sense 
of know and understand) it. 

It follows from this that one should 
be very careful about switching open- 
ings, just because a certain variation 
looks unpleasant or a certain GM has 
just Its! a game with it. All openings 
are sound, and all openings have tbeir 
critical variations. If you give up an 
opening every time you encounter a 
problem with it, you will never have a 
decent opening repertoire. If you are 
playing a reputable main-line open- 
ing, it is essential to understand that 
there cannot be anything much objec- 
tively wrong with it. Consequently, 
when you encounter a problem in a 
given variation, you need to study the 
line concerned and find an improve- 
ment. Switching instead to a new 
opening will simply bring new prob- 
lems, as well as depriving you of the 
chance to utilize your experience and 
understanding of your previous open- 
ing. This is a subject to which we will 
return in more detail in Chapter 8. 
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In approaching the question of open- 
ings* a player has essentially two main 
options - either to stick resolutely to 
a narrow selection of openings, or 
play a wide variety of systems. Both 
these approaches have their pros and 
cons. 

Playing Against the Pieces 

Over the yeai"s, the majority of mftster 
players have tended to have a rela- 
tively naiTOw opening repertoire. They 
choose a certain set of lines for White, 
and as Black they have one main de- 
fence against I e4, and one against 1 
d4. With only a few, relatively rare, 
exceptions, they stick to these lines 
through thick and thin. This approach 
has the key advantage that the player 
has plenty of opportunity to build up 
his knowledge and understanding of 
the lines he plays. There is nothing 
like practical over-the-board experi- 
ence to develop one's understanding 
of an opening, or a certain type of 
middlegame or endgame structure. As 
we saw in the previous chapter, having 
a deep understanding of the typical 
middlegame and endgame positions to 
which an opening leads is one of the 
most important aspects of successful 
opening play. By devoting all of one's 
efforts to a narrow range of openings. 



one has the chance to gain the neces- 
sary experience. 

We have already cited above the ex- 
ample of Wolfgang Uhlmann, who 
showed an almost religious devotion 
to the French Defence throughout his 
entire career. Another leading non-So- 
viet GM of the 1 950s and 1960s was 
Svetozar Gligoric. Although not ^uite 
as monoinaniacally focussed as Uhl- 
mann, Gligoric too was a player who 
stuck to a narrow opening repertoire. 
Against 1 e4, he usually defended a 
Closed Lopez, although he occasion- 
ally switched to the Sicilian, particu- 
larly in his younger years. Against 1 
d4, he remained faithful to the King's 
Indian for his entire career, moulding 
the opening into a formidable weapon 
that brought him numerous points. As 
White, he was similarly well-focused, 
opening 1 d4 in the great majority of 
his games, and having a series of fa- 
vourite opening lines from which he 
rarely varied. 

As an example of the way Gli- 
goric's approach can hring great divi- 
dends, 1 should like to look briefly at 
his handling of one particular line, 
namely the Exchange Variation of the 
Grunfeld. Gligoric was a firm be- 
liever in this line as the best reply for 
White. In the Russian collection of 
his best games, Igrayu protiv Figur, 
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he wrote on this subject: "My fond- 
ness for the Exchange Variation has 
lasted for more than a quarter of a 
century. Maybe fondness is not even 
theright word - rather, it seems to me 
a matter of principle, that if Black of- 
fers his opponent the chance to seize 
the centre, White is almost obliged to 
lake up the challenge, notwithstand- 
ing Black's rapid development and 
queenside counterplay." 

The following game is a character- 
istic example of GJigoric's expertise 
with his favourite line. 

Gligoric- Tukmakov 

USSR - Yugoslavia, Odessa 1975 

I d4 ftf6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 d5 4 cxd5 
Q WdS 5 e4 *xc3 6 bxc3 £g7 7 Jtc4 

Although current theory concen- 
Irates on the lines with 7 4fcf3 as 
White's most dangerous try, the text- 
nu ive was considered virtually obliga- 
loi y until the 1980s, and was the line 

I I ways preferred by Gligoric. 

7...C5 

One of Gligoric's earliest experi- 
••ikwh with the Exchange Variation saw 
,i Ivpically vigorous demolition of the 
km- with ...b6: 7...0-0 8 £te2 b6 9 0-0 
i l>7 10 f3 c5 11 4c3 cxd4 12 exd4 
' u-f> 13 Id e6?! 14 d5! exd5 1 5 Axd5 
■r.h If, £>f4 Sc8 17 lxc8 Wxc8 18 
i'M 0,xd4+ 19 W\d4 &c6 20 Wb2 
> f <W 2\ Bel Wb8 22 £ie6 £xd5? 
« ' ' J xc6 23 ,lxe6+ Bt7 24 «T6 «f8 

TW +-) 23 »g7# (1-0) Gligoric- 
i\h Influn. Buenos Aires 1955. 

H 5\c6 9 ke3 0-0 100-0 (D) 




In his notes in the above-mentioned 
book, Gligoric points out an amusing 
paradox. In the 1 973 Leningrad Inter- 
zonal tournament, he had lost two 
games on the white side of the Ex- 
change Griinf eld, against Smejka! and 
Tukmakov. Subsequently, Sme jkal had 
repeated the Griiinfeld against him, 
this time trying out the line that Tuk- 
makov had used at Leningrad. Armed 
with an improvement for White, Gli- 
goric had won in the following crush- 
ing style: 10..J?c7 11 Bel Sd8 12 
W62 WaS 1 3 Sfd 1 b6 1 4 Ah6 Aa6 1 5 
£,xa6 Axh6?! 1 6 W\h6 Wxa6 1 7 <$Y4 
cxd4? 18 Sd3! #h5 19 &h3 We5 20 
#xh7+ *f8 21 £>e6+! fxc6 22 #xg6 
Wf 6 23 Bf 3 Wxf 3 24 gxf 3 d3 25 *h 1 
1-0 Gligoric-Smejkal, Milan 1975. 
Now, in the present game, it is Tuk- 
makov^ turn to repeat the Griinf eld, 
and he chooses the line with which 
Sme jkal had beaten Gligoric at Lenin- 
grad 1973! This little tale illustrates 
something very typical of Gligoric's 
approach to openings - a refusal to be 
cowed into changing his line just be- 
cause of a defeat. 
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1 1 Ad3 cxd4 12 cxd4 b6 13 3c 1 

The first sign that Gligoric has an 
improvement ready. In the aforemen- 
tioned game against Smejkal, where 
Black had preferred the immediate 
1 1 ...b6, he had adopted the plan of 
#d2 and &h6. Here he has a very dif- 
ferent idea in mind. 

13...e6 (D) 

I3....ib7 would be met by 14 d5. 




14e5! 

This excellent move is the key to 
Gligoric's new plan. Although it looks 
odd to concede the d5-square and give 
up the chance of creating a passed 
pawn with d5, the move's merits out- 
weigh these factors. Black's Gninfeld 
bishop on g7, usually the pride of his 
position, loses its effectiveness at a 
stroke. Meanwhile, the diagonal of 
White's d3-bishop is opened towards 
the black king, and White will follow 
up with <Sif4 and ^g4, with the mak- 
ings of a dangerous kingside attack. 
Meanwhile, the black knight on a5 is 
a long way from the key d5-square. 1 n 
another game played at the same event. 



Gligoiic used the same strategic idea 
to beat Vaganian in different variation 
of the Exchange Grunfeld: 7 ..0-0 8 
£e2 #d7 9#-#b6 1 0 #d3 %hl \ 1 e5! 
£>c6 12$¥4e6 13ifh3 £>a5 14 Jte2 
c5 15 fuA cxd4 16 cxd4 ttfd8 17 
Hadl #e7 18 ^SgS Sac8 19 h4! with 
initiative, Gligoric-Vaganian, USSR- 
Yugoslavia, Odessa 1975 (l-», 56). 
The present game continued: 
UJkM 15 ©f4! We7 16 Wg4 
£)c6 17 h4 £)b4 18 Ac4 b5 19 Ab3 
h5 20 Wg3 

20 #h3l is stronger, planning a 
later g4. 

20...Sfc8 21 &d2! Bxcl?! 22 Sxcl 
(D) 




At this point. Black blundered: 
22...!c8?? 

However, even after the superior 
22 ...£>d5 23 ?W3! White would have 
had the advantage. 

23 Sxc8+ Axc8 24 Wc3 1-0 
White is winning a piece. Gligoric 
had clearly won the theoretical debate, 
and avenged his previous defeat in the 
variation. 
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The lesson to be drawn from these 
jMmes is that the player who sticks to 
one particular opening is able to de- 
velop a much deeper understanding of 
his systems than somebody who plays 
lots of different lines. However, in or- 
der to apply the Gligoric approach, 
you newt to be the soil of player who 
tuts great self -confidence and belief in 
his own judgement. In effect you are 
saying "I believe this line is the abso- 
lute best way to play against this open- 
ing, and 1 don't care who knows I play 
il, or what prepared lines they may 
have waiting for me, I am justgoing to 
play my line and let them do their 
worst/' Gligoric's helief in the correct- 
ness of the Exchange Griinfeld is clear 
from the quote given above, and it runs 
through his entire approach to open- 
ings. Indeed, the title of best game col- 
lection quoted above, Igrayu pmtiv 
Figur, actually means "I play against 
the pieces", or to put it more colloqui- 
ally, **1 play the board, not the mail". 

In contemporary chess, there are 
fewer leading players who follow the 
Gligoric approach. Karpov is one who 
still does so, sticking very predictably 
lo a narrow set of openings - I d4 with 
White, Caro-Kann and Nimzo/Queen's 
Indian with Black. The main reason 
why he has few followers amongst to- 
day's elite is that the increasing use of 
computer databases makes it so much 
easier to ltteate the weak spots in a 
player's repertoire, and this has tended 
lo encourage a policy of greater diver- 
sity. In addition, databases also make 
the task of mastering a new opening a 
lot quicker and easier than it was in the 



past. In this respect, it is perhaps no 
coincidence that Karpov is notorious 
amongst elite GMs for being a distinct 
computer-phobe. 

Nevertheless, there are a few very 
notable examples of players who have 
an almost mystic belief in the correct- 
ness of their pet lines, and hardly ever 
vary from them. The most obvious 
ca,se which comes to mind is that of 
Russian GM Evgeny Sveshnikov. His 
repertoire is well-known -4...e5 in the 
Sicilian, 2 c3 against the Sicilian, etc. 
He has written extensively on both of 
these lines, and even advances a the- 
ory which purports to prove on piinci- 
ple that 2 c3 is the best move against 
the Sicilian! 

Another, less well-known GM who 
adopts the Gligoric-style approach is 
the young Russian, Alexei Alexan- 
drov. My attention was first drawn to 
him in the mid-1990s, because one of 
the lines he plays was my choice 
against the Meran Variation. 

1 d4 d5 2 c4c6 3 ftf3 £>f6 4 £k3 
e6 5 e3 &bd7 6 Ad3 dxc4 7 ±\c4 bS 

The usual move is now 8 ,4,d3. 
However, I became interested in: 

8 Ae2 (D) 

This was used successfully by Mat- 
thew Sadler in the early 1990s, and was 
also a favourite of my Russian trainer. 

After a brief spell of popularity, 8 
J.e2 fell out of fashion following the 
game Seirawan-Kramnik, Manila OL 
1992. After 8...a6 9 e4 b4 10 e5 bxc3 
II exf6, Kramnik avoided the crazy- 
looking 1 L.cxb2 12 fxg7 bxal# 13 
gxh8^T which favours White because 
of his safer king position, and instead 
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preferred the simple ll..£kf6 (al- 
though hailed as a novelty hy many 
commentators, the move had in fact 
been played before, including one 
game as far hack as 1949, but it was 
Kramnik's use of it which led to its 
popularity) 1 2 bxci MM (D). 




Now Seirawan tried 13 CVO CVO 14 
c4?! c5 and soon stood worse. Subse- 
quent games concentrated on J 3 £M2 
or 1 3 O-tO-0 1 4 Ag5, but White failed 
to achieve anything. 

As a result, most top GMs stopped 
playing 8 JLe2, but Alexandrov was 



one of those who stuck to his favourite 
line. After a number of attempts to 
prove something for White after 13 
#a4, his pci-sevcrance finally paid off. 
Facing Bareev in the FIDE knockout 
in 2000 at New Delhi, Alexandrov 
reached the point of no return. After 
losing the first game of the mini- 
match, he was forced to win with 
White. Bareev is a Semi-Slav special- 
ist, and so it was not hard to predict 
that the position after 12...Ad6 would 
arise on the board. At this point, how- 
ever, Alexandrov produced the strong 
new move 1 3 c4f, which immediately 
puts Black in some trouble. The dif- 
ference from Seirawan- Kramnik above 
is that now 13...c5 can be met by 14 
dxc5 #a5+ (or i4...ilxc5 15 #xd8+ 
<£xd8 16 %e5 with a clear advantage) 
1 5 ±d2 Wkc5 1 6 0-0 0^0 1 7 Jte3 Wcl 
18 c5f with advantage. The attempt 
to exploit White's uncastled king by 
L3..J&M+ fails to 14 i,d2 &xd2+ 15 
#xd2 *e4 16 Wc3 #a5+ 17 *f I!, 
when White is again better Bareev 
chose 13., .0-0 but after 14 c5 Ac7 15 
0-0 White wa.s somewhat better, thanks 
to his space advantage and the bad 
bishop on c8. Tragically, Alexandrov 
later blew his advantage and lost, but 
he had proved his point theoretically, 
and at the time of writing, no top 
player has repeated the line beginning 
8...a6 since 

Bareev himself wrote that the next 
time he needed a draw against ft Ap2, 
he would choose S...b4. However, even 
here Alexandrov has repeatedly shown 
that White can try to squeeze some- 
thing out of the position, thanks to 
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I thick's potentially weak b4-pawn. In 
llic following game, I witnessed him 
do just this against WGM Nino Khurt- 

AJexandrov - Khurtsidze 

Bad Worishfffen 2001 

8...b4 9£ta4&b7 

9...Ae7 10 0-00-0 1 1 a3 (cr 1 1 ^c2 
iiM 12 a3 bxa3?! 1 3 b3!> 1 1 . bxa3?! 
1 2 b3! &b7 1 3 Wc2 and now two ex- 
amples illustrate the point made in the 
next note: 

a) 13...#a5 14 £id2 Sfc8 15 Af3 
ii.a6 16 £>c4 &xc4 17 bxc4 Sab8 1 8 
i5. Black has failed to achieve the 
...c5 break and still has a weak pawn 
on c6, Aleksandrov-Svirin, Smolensk 
1997. 

b) 13..jcS14dxc5Ae415lfc3flfc7 
16 !.xa3 £>g4 17 g3 £>df6 18 ,*M 
&.b7 19 b4 and White was simply a 
strong pawn up in Alexandrov-Illes- 
cas, Batumi Echt 1999. 

100-0 Ae7 (D) 




Ila3a5 



€.-> 



The natural ll...bxa3?! is an error 
because of 12 b3!, when Black has 
trouble achieving the „,c5 break with- 
out allowing White a favourable ex- 
change of dark -squared bishops. This 
idea was demonstrated in the two 
Alcxandrov games in the previous 
note 

12 Wc2 0-0 13 fidl c5 14 ^xc5 
£>xc5 15 dxc5 «Tc7 16 axb4 axb4 17 
lxa8 

This is the first deviation from two 
earlier Alexandrov games, in which he 
had preferred 1 7 .4x12, and each time 
went on to win in very similar fashion 
to the present game: 17...#xc5 18 
*xc5 ,kxc5 19 £>e5 Ae7 20 f3 (D). 




2I...Sxal (20...Bfc821 Sxa8Sxa8 
22 *f2 Ia2 23 &d3 h6 24 Bbl &d5 
25 e4 3ic3 26 £xc3 bxc3 27 bxc3 
^,a6 28 Bb8+ £h7 29 Ra8 f 5 30 e5 
Ac4 31 2xa2 Axa2 32 *e3 g5 33 
<frd4*g6 34£k5 f4 35 Jtd3+ *g7 36 
c4 1-0 Alexandrov-Kuporosov, Mos- 
cow 1995) 2 1 Sxal Sd8 22*d3 b3 23 
Ia7£*7 24 *f2£>d5 25 Sa5 5k7 26 
* e 1 Sd8 27 e4 £.a6 28 Sk5 i.xe2 29 
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&xe2 &f6 30 5M3 Ad4 3 1 Sa3 Blh8 
32 &f4 e5 33 Axe5 Axe5 34 &xe5 
*b5 35 Sa5 f6 36 £}d7 1-0 Alexan- 
drov-SPedersen, Minsk 19*4. 

17..j;xa8 18 £>el WxcS 19 WxcS 
Axc5 f DJ 




At first sight it is hard to believe 
that Black should have much trouble 
holding this, but in fact the b4-pawn 
drops off in surprisingly short order. 

20 £>d3 &f 8 21 ild2 b3 22 f 3 *d5 

The pawn is already indefensihle, 
and Alexandrov went on to win, de- 
spite determined resistance. 

The most striking thing about the 
above examples after 8... b4 is the close 
similarity between the way in which 
Alexandrov won all three games. His 
strategy was the same in each case, 
namely to exchange into an ending 
where Black's advanced b4-pawn was 
a weakness. Even though Black should 
be able to hold an ending of the type 
reached above, it is clearly not easy for 
him, and to defend such a position 
against a player who has extensive 



experience in just such endings is even 
more difficult. None of Alexandrov* s 
opponents in the above games can be 
classed as weak, yet none was able to 
hold the ending against him. 

I am not for one moment suggest- 
ing that the 8 Jle2 line is any kind of 
refutation of the Meran, nor even that 
it is a sure route to a white advantage. 
What I am saying, however, is that 
these games are another very good il- 
lustration of the plus side of sticking 
faithfully to one's chosen lines, and 
continually polishing and refining 
them in the light of one's experience. 
Rather than continually changing one's 
system, in pursuit of the very latest 
fashion amongst elite GMs, it can in 
practice be much more etf ective to de- 
vote one's time to enhancing one's 
knowledge of a particular variation, 
even if it does not lead to a 'theoreti- 
cal' advantage. Whatever the objective 
merits of the line concerned, most op- 
ponents are going to find it difficult to 
defend against a player who has played 
the position numerous times before 
and built up a substantial level of ex- 
perience with it. 

Keeping on the Move 

The foregoing examples have demon- 
strated the advantages of the narrow 
repertoire approach, but there are sev- 
eral drawbacks as well. Firstly, the 
danger of walking into opponents' 
preparation is much greater, and, as 
pointed out above, the widespread use 
of computer databases has increased 
this risk. However, although this is a 
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legitimate concern at master level, it 
seems tome that for the average club 
and league player, such a danger is 
relatively remote and should not be 
over-estimated. In Jocal leagues or 
weekend tournaments, one rarely has 
much advance warning of who one is 
u> play, and even if one did know, very 
lew of one's opponents will have 
Karnes on a database. As a result, there 
is much less chance of running into 
specific preparation at the average 
amateur level, whereas the advantages 
of playing an opening that one has 
played many times before and under- 
stands well are likely to be of rather 
greater significance. 

The second drawback of the narrow 
repertoire is rather more subtle, and 
relates more to one's all-round devel- 
opment as a player. It is the danger that 
a player who sticks exclusively to cer- 
tain opening lines will become too 
limited in his play. It is noteworthy 
that when outlining the main princi- 
ples on which his chess school was 
based, Mark Dvoretsky mentioned "a 
rejection of the concentration of one's 
elTorts on only one opening which is, 
unfortunately, typical of our days". It 
seems to me that this risk is particu- 
larly great for young players, whose 
style and all-round chess education is 
as yet relatively undeveloped. It is also 
a particularly serious problem when 
the opening concerned leads to posi- 
tions of a very specific type. The 
French Winawer examined i n the pre- 
vious chapter is one example. The 
types of positions reached do not re- 
semble those of any other opening, 



which means that one can develop a 
very good understanding of that par- 
ticular structure, without that knowl- 
edge being so useful in any other type 
of position. By contrast, if you spe- 
cialize in an opening which typically 
produces an IQP structure, for exam- 
ple, the lessons you learn in that open- 
ing will be of relevance to a host of 
other openings, many of them quite 
different but which happen also to 
lead to IQP structures. 

Another example of an opening 
which produces rather unique middle- 
game and endgame positions is the Si- 
cilian Dragon. This line has been very 
popular at junior levels in the UK for 
several decades, with Chris Ward an 
especially influential advocate. How- 
ever, the types of middlegame which 
arise from this opening, particularly 
the Yugoslav Attack lines, do not re- 
semble very closely those of any other 
opening. This has the great practical 
advantage that it is relatively easy to 
gain a good understanding of such a 
narrow set of typical positions, but it 
can also limit the development of a 
player's all-round positional ability. In 
this respect, I remember an interesting 
comment by Scottish no. 1, Jonathan 
Rowson, to the effect that he has a ten- 
dency to over-estimate the strength #f 
exchange sacrifices, and that this is 
probably a consequence of playing too 
many Dragons in his youth. 

There is no doubt at all that at 
grandmaster level the pendulum has 
swung markedly in recent years to- 
wards the policy of having a wide rep- 
ertoire. If one goes back to the 1970s 
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and earlier, there were hardly any 
leading players wh« adapted a wide 
variety of different openings. Proba- 
bly the first world-class player tod« s« 
was Jan Timman, who has always 
played a colossal range of openings, 
both as White and Black. Until the use 
of computer databases became com- 
monplace over the past ttecade or so, 
he was about the *nly example, but 
now most of the top players have a 
fairly flexible repertoire. In Chapter 6, 
we wi 11 consider in more detail the im- 
pact of computers an opening prepara- 
tion. For the present, I would just like 
to emphasize that the main reason for 
the move towards variety at the top 
GM level is the fear of opponents' 
preparation, which is made much eas- 
ier by the use of databases For the 
reasons discussed above, this consid- 
eration is much less important at club 
and weekend level 

By way of conclusion, 1 would say 
that each player must make up his or 
her own mind about which approach 
to prefer, but I would emphasize the 
following points: 

1) 1 am firmly convinced that, at 
the club and weekend level, a player 
will usually get better results by stick- 
ing to a narrow range of openings. 
This is because the biggest weakness 



of most players at that level is a lack of 
understanding of the typical middle- 
games and endgames reached from 
the opening. This knowledge is best 
improved by concentrating on a rela- 
tively small number of openings, and 
constantly working to improve one's 
knowledge and experience of them. 

2) Having said that, such an ap- 
proach does require a certain strength 
of character and belief in one's own 
judgement if you are the sort of 
player who is easily swayed by other 
people's opinions, or by the outcome 
of a specific game, then you are likely 
to find it ditlicult to stick with one 
opening, although you should gener- 
ally try to do so. 

3) For juniors and others with a se- 
rious ambition to improve their play 
significantly, it is probably better to 
adopt a hroader repertoire, in order to 
improve their all-round positional un- 
derstanding. By concentrating on «nly 
one or two openings, they can often 
achieve better results and more rapid 
apparent improvement in the short 
term, but this often comes at the ex- 
pense of an excessively narrow chess 
outlook. This in turn can become a 
barrier later «n, when they find that the 
lack of an all-round chess culture op- 
erates to check further improvement. 
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Another factor which looms large in 
most people's perception of how one 
should choose openings is playing 
siyle. It is generally accepted that one 
should try to choose openings which 
M in with one's style, and I would cer- 
ium iy not argue with this. However, it 
JiKrs seem to me that a certain amount 
*»l confusion and misconception sur- 
w uinds this topic, and I therefore pro- 
pose to go into it in some detail. 

Who am I? 

The first thing to say is that, in order to 
i hnose openings to fit your style, you 
m ril to know what your style is. This 
is niil as easy to achieve as you might 
ilmik. If you have never had your 
rallies studied by a trainer or strong 
pliytT, you may well be harbouring 
•owf notable illusions or misconcep- 
tions about your chess style. It is cx- 
rii mi ty difficult to be objective about 
"til \ own play, and most players' per- 
1 1 jHion of their own style is much 
- Insrr to what they would like it to be, 
ili. hi* 10 what it actually is. 

My own case is typical Before my 
l*<Kvi;m experience, I had always be- 
lu v i il myself to be predominantly a 
in>.iiu>n:il player, whose strengths 
fti-n* my positional understanding and 
i inflame technique, and whose main 



weakness wa.s tactical ability. One of 
the things which soon became appar- 
ent when my games were dissected by 
an experienced trainer was that this 
picture of my play was seriously wide 
of the mark. In fact, my best results in 
individual games were almost always 
the result of tactical opportunism, usu- 
ally after having been outplayed po- 
sitionally. Although I had won many 
'smooth 1 positional games, these were 
generally in positions where I hap- 
pened to have saen the appropriate 
plan in another game and was up 
against an opponent who was not 
strong enough to prevent me from re- 
peating it. Whenever I faced an unfa- 
miliar positional problem, against a 
strong player, I generally showed a 
complete lack of any idea how to play 
the position. And as for my endgame 
technique.. . 

The reasons for this are not hard to 
see. I first became seriously interested 
in chess around 1973-4. This was the 
period when Anatoly Karpov was tak- 
ing the chess world by stoim Natu- 
rally enough, Karpov became my first 
chess hero, and has remained a favour- 
ite to this day. Subconsciously, he was 
the player I wanted to be like, and I 
grew up believing that my playing style 
was similar to his. Another early hero 
was Ulf Andersson, whose legendary 
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ability to squeeze out wins from ap- 
parently equaMooking endings had a 
significant influence on my play as a 
junior. 1 went in for a lot of early 
queen exchanges in those days, and it 
is true that Ididwinalotof endings. In 
fact, at the age of 15, I probably did 
have pretty good endgame technique - 
by the .standards of 2008-rate4, Eng- 
lish 15-year-olds, that is. The problem 
is that while other aspects of my play 
improved subsequently, the endgame 
technique was neglected. By the time I 
was 30-somelhing and an FM, the 
technical side of my game had fallen 
well behind certain other aspects. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that one should be very careful 
when considering one's own style. 
Firstly, you should try to analyse your 
games properly, especially the losses. 
These will frequently tell you far more 
about your strengths and weaknesses 
than your wins. Secondly, if at all pos- 
sible, get an experienced trainer, or at 
least a strong player, to have a look at a 
representative selection of your games 
(not just the good ones!) and say what 
he thinks your strengths and weak- 
nesses are. Indeed, if you are able to, 
get a second, third and fourth opinion. 
The more different, objective views 
you get, the more likely you are to ar- 
rive at a coherent and reasonably accu- 
rate conclusion. 

No Style without Strength 

Another point to bear in mind is that 
playiug style is generally of more sig- 
nificance, the stronger a player is. At 



the level of the typical club and week- 
end player, differences in style are not 
usually as great as most people imag- 
ine. Even at top grandmaster level, a 
surprisingly large proportion of games 
are decided by tactical ovemghts, deep 
in the middlegame and endgame. In- 
evitably, therefore, this will be true to 
an even greater extent, the weaker the 
players are. As a result, players at an 
average amateur level should not take 
too much notice of small differences 
in playing style. It is far more impor- 
tant to pick openings which you like 
and feel comfortable with, than to 
wivry about whether a particular line 
really 'suits' your style. 

The Opening - a Servant, 
not a Master 

Once you have decided what sort of 
style you think you have, you can 
start to think about specific opening 
choices. Just as most writers on the 
game lik£ to divide playerc into 'strat- 
egists' and 'tacticians', so they do the 
same with openings. Typically, you 
will see something such as the follow- 
ing: 

Openings for positional players: 
White: 1 d4, 1 c4, 1 %B 
Black against 1 c4; French, Car#- 
Kann, Petroff 

Black against 1 d4: fGD, t OA. 

Nimzo-lndian, Queen's Indian 

Openings for tactical players: 
White: I e4 
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Black against 1 e4: Sicilian, Pirc- 
Modern, Alekhine 

Black against 1 d4: King's Indian, 
(jriinfdd, Benoni, Benko, etc. 

In reality, just as it is misleading 
lo describe Capabfanca as a 'posi- 
tional' player and Alekhine as a 'tacti- 
cal' player, so the above classification 
of openings can be equally mislead- 
ing. Consider the following couple of 
£ames. 

Em. Lasker - Pillsbury 

St Petersburg 1X95/6 

I c4 e5 2 &f 3 £)f 6 3 £\xe5 d6 4 Elf 3 
^xe4 5 d4 d5 6 i d3 i.e7 7 0-0£>c68 
Bel i.g4 9 c3 f5 10 Wb3 0-0 11 if 4 
ixf3 12 gxf3 $^gS 13 €?g2 ®d7 14 
Wc2 £ie6 15 id id6 16 %d2 2ae8 
I7«fl (D) 




I7...£texd4! 18 ^dl Sxel 19lTxel 
\x\M 20 £stf3 f4 21 Igfdl £ie5+ 22 
it 2 Wg4+ 23 *d2 )^xdl+ 24 *xdl 
• wl3 25 £e2 ^e5 26 f3 Ie8 27 b3 
^4+ 28 *d2 *e3 29 ib2£>g2 30 



h3 ic5 31 £Ji2 A,f2 32 c4 dxc4 33 
bxc4 h5 0-1 

Alexander - Burger 

Margate 1937 

I e4e5 2f4d5 3cxd5e4 4d3%f6 5 
dxe4 £fte4 6 £>f3 ic5 7 We2 if 5 8 
^c3We7 9 Ae3 <Sxc3 10 Axc5 ^xe2 

II i.xe7 ^xf4 12 ia3 £>d7 13 ib5 
0-0-0 14 0-0 (D) 




14...£ixd5 15 ?}g5 lg6 16 <&xf7 
ixf7 17 2xf7 Shg8 18 Sel h6 19 c4 
££f6 20 .1*4 c6 21 lc2 £b8 22 
See7 Sge8 23 if 5 lxe7 24 Axe7 
£>e5 25 Ixg7 Sdl+ 26 gf 2£d2+ 27 
<£el £>xc4 28 Axf 6 1-0 

In the first, Pillsbury chooses that 
well-known 'drawing weapon', the 
PetrotT Defence, and proceeds to tear 
the then reigning world champion's 
head off. In the second example, that 
ferocious attacking weapon the King's 
Gambit results inside 1 5 moves in an 
endgame, with White having two bish- 
ops and a powerful initiative. The 
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point is that most openings are not as 
one-dimensional as people would have 
us believe. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Petroff was widely employed 
by players such as Pillsbury and Mar- 
shall, hoth of whom are regarded as 
vigorous attacking players. Although 
nowadays the line is used at super- 
tournament level by players looking 
merely to make a draw as Black, there 
is no objective reason why it should not 
be played by more ambitious players, 
especially at less exalted levels. There 
is really only one variation which is of 
a drawish character, that being the line 
where White plays 5 We2. Even here, 
the disappearance of the queens does 
not automatically mean that hands 
must be shaken, as is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that no less a player 
than Timman once lost the white side 
of this position in a serious tourna- 
mentgame: 

Timman - Karpov 

Tit burg J 980 

1 e4 eS 2 £tf3 4&f 6 3 ^xeS d6 4 £tf 3 
*xe4 5 We2 Wei 6 d3 6 7 AgS 
Wxe2+ 8 £.xe2 kel 9 £>c3 c6 10 
0-0-0 Ste6 \ 1 £>d4 12 Sdel £te6 
13 £>xe6 fcxe6 

It is clear that Black has no prob- 
lems, but that is no reason to agree a 
draw. Of course, the position should 
be drawn with correct play, but then 
again, the same could be said about 
the initial position of the game. In this 
case, neither player was inclined to of- 
fer a draw, and play continued. 

14f4d5 15 Af3 *d8 (D) 



Preparing to bring his king's rook 
into play. #f course not 15. ..0-0-0??, 
which would lose immediately to 16 

f5. 




16 £>e2 Be8 17 £>g3 g6 18 £>e2 
Jtd7 19 c4 dxc4 20 dxc4 <2}g8 21 
£>c3?! 

Thus far. White's manoeuvres have 
brought him no advantage, but from 
here on, he begins to get the worse of 
it. This move is the start of his trou- 
bles, because he alJows his queen's 
bishop to be shut out of play. Correct 
was first to exchange on e7, and only 
then to bring the knight to c3. 

21„,f6 22 th4 £,d6 23 Bxe8+ 
<4>xe8 24 £>e2 ,&e6! 

This nice move provokes a signitji- 
cant weakening of the while king posi- 
tion. 

25h3Af5! 

Now ...ila3+ is a ihreat, and the 
white king falls under the crossfire of 
the two black bishops. 
26 *>b2 ld8 27 £f2? (D) 
A tactical error in what has now be- 
come a rather tricky position. CoitccI 
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was 27 Jfe,el, but Black is still rather 
better. 




27..^xf4! 28 g 4 Jje5+ 29 fi?cl 
&c6 30i.xa7?! Ia831 &d4 gxa232 
Xfel &f 7 33 ilxc5 fxe5 34 h3 £ff6 35 
'Ac3 Sh2 36 g5 *d7 0-1 

lie is losing another pawn, with no 
compensation. Although this game is 
hardly likely to make its way into any 

I ulure edition ofTimman's best games, 

II iv (act that a player who was by then 
In uly among the world elite can lose 
this position so easily is a clear illus- 
li alion that an equal position is by no 
means the same thing as a drawn one. 

The key point about all this is that 
moKt major openings are sufficiently 
Ih-xible to be play#d in diff erent styles, 
depending on the taste and ability of 
iIjc player concerned. The English 
< ipening (1 c4), for example, is auto- 
iiuiiically classified in the 'positional* 
kiskct, yet it has been used regularly by 
m. my very vigorous attacking play em, 
including Tal and Kasparov. If White 
wauls a quieter positional game with 
loss dependence on concrete variations, 



he can follow up with such moves as 
g 3,&g2,*c3,e3, £>ge2,0-0, b3, Ab2, 
etc. On the other hand, the player who 
is looking for more immediate hand- 
to-hand lighting can develop more ag- 
gressively with £ic3, £}f 3» and an early 
d4 or e4, for example. 

The same is true of almost any 
main-line opening, in the Caro-Kann, 
for example, after 1 e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 
4hc3 dx#4 4 £\xe4, the player who is 
looking for a more adventurous game 
than that offered by either 4,..&,f5 or 
4...£kl7 can play the line 4..Mf6 5 
£>xf6+ gxf6 (D). 




This variation had a spell of popu- 
larity in the J*70s and 198#s, but has 
never been fully misted and then went 
almost totally out of fashion. How- 
ever, in previous years it was em- 
ployed very successfully by creative 
players such as Larsen and Bronstein. 
r rhe Russian master and trainer Kon- 
stantinopolsky play#d the line for many 
years, in both over-the-board play and 
correspondence chess, with enormous 
success. Consider, for example, the 
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following crush against one of the best 
Soviet players of the first half of the 
20th century: 

Levenfish - KonstanMnopolsky 

Leningrad 1947 

The position after 6 jtc4 ISg8 7 
£tf3 arose by transposition in Sok- 
olsky-Konstantinopolsky, USSR Ch 
(Moscow) 1950, but after 7..Jtf5 8 
km e6 9 0-0 Ad6 10 itxd6 ^xd6 1 1 
%h4 Ag6 1 2 t4 f5 1 3 c3 £>d7 14 a4 
0-0-0 15 a5 £rf6 16 a6 b6 17 Wb3 
jth5! 1 8 g3 c5! the white kingside was 
falling apart. 

6..Jtg4 7 &e2 Wc7 (D) 




8c3 

Levenfish plans to castle queen- 
side, but his king proves surprisingly 
vulnerable on that side of the board. In 
Abroshin-Konstantinopolsky, USSR 
corr. Ch 1952-5, White preferred to 
castle kingside. After 8 Ae3 £>d7 9 c4 
e6 J 0 «a4 Sg8 1 1 h3 £,h5 1 2 0-0 Ad6 
13 b4 Af4 14 Wb3 0-0-0 15 a4 f5, a 



shaip position typical of the variation 
had arisen, and Black eventually won 
after considerable complications. 

8...^d7 9 #a4 e6 10 &d2 %8 11 
0-0-0 AI5! 12 Idel Sg4! (D) 




The start of a deeply-calculated and 
original plan of attack, involving plac- 
ing the rook in a dangerous position in 
the centre. 

13 h3 Be4 14 Ub3 0-0-0 15 &e3 
c5! 16 £h&2 

If instead 16 AdX there follows 
J6...Sxe3 17 Bxe3 J.xd3 IB Exd3 
c4. After the text-move, Black exe- 
cutes a long-planned exchange sacri- 
fice to destroy the white king position. 

16...cxd4! 17 £}xe4 lxe4 18 Jkd2 

After 1 8 Jud4 £k:5 19 Am5 Wxc5 
there is no defence to a lethal check on 
the h6-cl diagonal. 

18,..&c5 19 Wb4 &d3+ 20 Jtxd3 
Axb4 21 Sxe4 dxc3 22 Axc3 £xd3 
23 lxb4 Sxc3+ 0-1 

Konstantinopolsky himself demon- 
strated, in prototype form at least, the 
best response to Black's line, which is 
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lor White to fianchetto his king's 
bishop. This has (he effect of blunting 
Black's coimterplay along the g-file, 
while the bishop can exert useful pres- 
sure down the long diagonal (in con- 
junction with a pawn advance b4-b5, 
lor example), in the event of Black 
rustling queenside. It is this plan which 
is largely responsible for the decline in 
popularity of 5...gxf6. 

Konstantinopolsky - Flohr 

USSR Ck (Moscow) J 945 

! t-4 c6 2 £ff3 d5 3©c3 dxe4 4 %xe4 
£ \\6 5 £taf 6-f gxfi 6 g3 Ag4 7 JLg2 e6 
Sd4 &d7 90-0l.g7 

With White's pawn on g3, the bishop 
lias little to do on the b8-h2 diagonal, 
so it makes some sense to place it in- 
stead on g7, where it also defends the 
slightly weakened black king position. 

10 Sel 0-0 11 ke3 Se8 12 Wcl 
• 'M* 13 c3 (D) 




Now, instead of Flohr's positionally 
uy\y I3,..e5?, Konstantinopolsky rec- 
ommended 13...J.xf3 14 Axf3f5, with 



reasonable prospects for Black. White 
can claim a small advantage, with his 
bishop-pair and slightly sounder pawn 
formation, but probably no more so 
than in most openings. 

Even an opening like the Sicilian of- 
fers great scope for a variety of ap- 
proaches. If you want real blood and 
thunder, you can choose a line such as 
the Najdorf, but those who prefer a 
quieter life can do very well with some 
of the other Sicilian lines, such as the 
Accelerated Dragon, which tends to 
have fewer violent forcing lines, and 
in which positional understanding is 
more important. Another Sicilian vari- 
ation where positional understanding 
is more important than knowledge of 
concrete tactical variations is the so- 
called Kalashnikov Variation, perhaps 
better described as the 'Son of Svesh- 
nikov' variation: 1 e4 c5 2^3f3 £ta6 3 
d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 e5 5 £>b5 d6 (D). 




In this variation, the early fixing of 
the black centre pawns on e5 and d6 
rules out any quick e5 breaks by 
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White, such as occur frequently in 
other Sicilian lines where Black plays 
...e6 rather than ...e5 This in turn has 
the effect of slowing down the pace of 
the game, and rendering it more posi- 
tional. If you look through a represen- 
tative selection of games in this line, 
you will find few examples of a quick 
tactical blitz deciding the same in 25 
moves or so. This is especially true in 
the main line, where White clamps 
down on the d5-square with 6 c4. The 
subsequent play revolves around each 
side's attempts to develop their pieces 
satisfactorily and (especially in Black's 
case) to effect strategically-desirable 
piece exchanges. Thus, a key idea for 
Black is to delay development of his 
king's knight, so as instead to play 
...Ae7 and ...iLg5, exchanging off his 
bad bishop and removing the main 
defender of White's weakened dark 
squares. You can find some examples 
of how play develops after 6 c4 in the 
final chapter of the book, when we 
take a closer look at Sveshnikov's 
opening repertoire. It will be clear 
from those examples that this particu- 
lar variation is much less tactical and 
violent than is generally the case with 
the Sicilian. 

So, in conclusion, don't assume 
that a certain opening is only suitable 
for one particular style of play. If you 
like an opening, play it, and do not 
worry if a certain book dismisses it as 
only suitable for 'positional' players, 
or 'tactical' players, and you don't feel 
that you belong to the relevant cate- 
gory. 



He r s a Lumberjack and 
he's OK 

I mentioned above that in my youth, 1 
had a certain fondness for ^ueenless 
tniddlegames. By playing for an early 
queen exchange, one is not generally 
seeking a significant opening advan- 
tage, but rather Hying to obtain a posi- 
tion in which one hopes to feel more 
comfortable than one's opponent. If 
you are a player who enjoys endgames, 
there a number of lines which result in 
an early queen exchange, and it makes 
sense to consider building your reper- 
toire around them. 

With the white pieces, most of the 
variations concerned arise from closed 
openings. We will look at a few exam- 
ples in more detail helow. 

Against the King's Indian Defence, 
there are various ways for White to ex- 
chiuige pawns on e5, the main one be- 
ing: 

1 d4£f6 2 c4 g63£>c3 Ag74e4 
<J6 5 £tf3 0-0 6 Ae2 e5 7 dxc5 dxeS 8 
Wxd8 lxd8 9 ±g5 (D) 
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This line was played successfully in 
ihe 1970s by Ulf Andersson. 

This is the natural reply. 

io&d5 

10 (MM) is also possible. 
I0..&xd5 11 cxd5 c6 12 Ac4 

Andersson won several impressive 
v;nnes from this position, a character- 
istic example being: 

Andersson - Byrne 

Sao Paulo 1979 

I2„.cxd5 13 J,xd5 *d7 

I3..&a6 also led to an instructive 
advantage for White in Andersson- 
Itiyiasis, Hastings 1979/80 after 14 
.W2^c7 lSi.b3l.e6 I6ghdl Axb3 
1/ axb3 &e6 18 JUS %d4+?! 19 
'*xd4! exd4 20 *d3 (D). 



ft 




I I ic passed p a w n on d4 is more of a 
weakness than a strength, and all of 
ilir white pieces are better than their 
MiK'li counteiparts. Andersson acti- 
his kingside majority by f4 and 
i '\ and went on to win. 



14 &d2 £}b6?! 
14...%c5 is the critical line. 

15 Ab3 Ae6 16 <£e2 AM 17 Shcl 
Ad6 18 Axe6 Sxe6 19 Ae3 (D) 




To the uninitiated, this position may 
look dead drawn, but in fact White has 
a number of small advantages: the 
more centralized king, control of the 
c-file, the slightly better bishop, the 
misplaced black rook on e6, etc. Tt 
may not look like a lot, but it proves 
too much for Robert Byrne. 

19...*f8 20 Se3 Sc8 21 Sacl 
lxc3 22Bxc3*e8(T>) 
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23 g 4! 

A gorgeous move, very typical of 
such positions. The threat is artifi- 
cially to isolate the e5-pawn, by ad- 
vancing g5. White would then also 
have the plan of h4-h5, opening the h- 
file f or his rook to penetrate. Black can 
stop this by playing ~i6 himself, hut 
the threat of undermining the e.5-pawn 
hangs forever over his head. 

23..J6 24 gb3 Acl 25 a4 Sc7 26 
a5 £*S 27 *hc4 ±AS 2S Sb5 Sc7 29 
b3a6 3# 5*5 Sd7 31 g5! 

See the previous note. 

31...Axd5 32 exd5 f xg5 33 <£d3 g4 
34 #e4 .&e7 35 £xe5 Ab4 36 ®xg4 
&xa5 37 4>e5 <*e7 38 1 c5+ &f 7 39 
d6 ^b6 40 Axb6 Axb6 41 <*d5 Ad8 
42<&e5+ 1-0 

Black's best defence against this 
line may be 9...c6 (stopping White's 
%d5 move) 10 £ke5 2e8 1 1 0-0-0! 
4fca6!, when theory considers Black's 
position equal. Even here White can 
keep trying with 1 2 Bd6, although he 
should n«t achieve anything against 
accurate defence. 

There are other ways to reach a simi- 
lar endgame against the King's Indian. 
One such is 6 Ae3, instead of 6 c&e-2. 
This line was played successfully for a 
number of years hy Larsen. Against the 
most natural response, 6...e5, White's 
idea is to simplify with 7 dxe5 dxe5 8 
ifxdS flxd8 and now 9 £>d5. Once 
again, this does not objectively promise 
White anything significant against best 
defence, but it leads to the kind #f tech- 
nical position we are looking for, and in 
which many King's Indian players do 
not teel comfortable. Players interested 



in this line should check out the game 
Larsen- Hiibner, Leningrad 1Z 1973, in 
which White won in instructive fash 
ion. 

Another opening which offers White 
the chance to head for a ^uiet technical 
position is the main-line Queen's In- 
dian, beginning: 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £if3 b6 4 g3 
AJ»7 5 1 g2 i.e7 6 0-0 0-0 7 ftc3 £)e4 

Now, instead of the most common 
move 8 Wc2, White can force some 
simplification by: 

S ^xe4 i.xc4 * £>el &xg2 10 
£xg2 (D) 




Once again, this position is less 
easy for Black than it appears. 
10...d5 

Else White can take full control of 
the centre with 1 1 e4. 
11 Wa4 

The slight vulnerability of Black's 
queenside light squares now means 
that he is probably best advised to ex- 
change queens. 

U~Jh8 
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Or 1 L..Wd7, which is similar. 
12 Wxe8 Ixe8 

Now there is a further pawn ex- 
i hange: 

I3cxd5 exd5 (D) 




Although the position may look 
iairly harmless for Black, practice sug- 
gests that White has very good chances 
of an initiative. The queenside pawn- 
siructure is such that Black will almost 
certainly have to play ...c5, since oth- 
erwise his c-pawn will remain back- 
ward. Once he plays ...c5, an exchange 
of pawns will leave Black with hang- 
ing pawns on d5 and c5, and in this 
ralher simplified position, hanging 
pawns are certainly something of a lia- 
bility. White's subsequent plan will be 
lo pressurize the pawns, and try to 
force one of them to advance, where- 
upon the pawn duo can be hroken up 
by a timely b3 (if Black has played 
,c4) or e3 (if Black has played ...d4). 
White's practical results from this po- 
sition have been very good, with the 
results suggesting that even if White 
<u>es not win, he can make Black's life 



fairly unpleasant for a long time to 
corne, with very few chances of losing, 
•ne characteristic high-level exam- 
ple was Petrosian-Botvinnik, Moscow 
Wch (3 ) 1963, in which the queen ex- 
change occurred on d7 rather than e8: 
1 1...c5 12 Ae3 Wd7 13 ^xd7 £>xd7 
14 cxd5 exd5 J 5 £)f4 Qf6 16 dxc5 
bxc5 17 Sacl d4 1 8 Ad2 a5 19 £>d3 
£>d7 (Dl 




White has achieved his optimal 
piece set-up, and now the thematic 20 
e3! dxe3 21 j&,xe3 consolidated his ad- 
vantage. After a gruelling 86-move 
defence, Botvinnik finally managed to 
salvage half a point, but it is hard to 
see the black side of this variation ap- 
pealing to anyone but masochists. 

Both of the above variations can be 
reached via I d4, but the next line, the 
Anti-Griinfeld, is only available to 
those who open 1 £ff3 or 1 c4. 

1 £>f3 516 2c4g6 3 £>c3 d5 4 cxd5 
£>xd5 

In this position, White has a choice 
of attractive ways to avoid the Griinf eld 
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proper. Those looking for a sharper 
middlegame should investigate 5 Wb3 
or 5 Wa4+ (or even 4 1^a4+on the pre- 
vious move), but those with a fondness 
for wood-chopping have the alterna- 
tive... 

5 e4£>xc3 6 dxc3 «Txdl+ 
Black has no good way to avoid the 
queen exchange. After 6...<2M7, 7 JaLc4 
forces the ungainly 7...e6, since the 
natural 7....Ag7? loses immediately to 
8 Axf7-h while in Andersson-Kou- 
atly, Malta *L 1980 Black tried the ar- 
tificial 6...©d6?f but lost quickly after 
7 Wb3\ Agl 8 Ae3 0-0 9 Kdl Wc6 1 0 
Ac4£>a6? (D). 




Now 11 ,fcxf7+! Hxf7 12 Sd8+ 
Af8 13 £te5 Wf6 14 £>xf7 Wxf7 15 
Ah6 l.e6 16 Sxa8! ±xb3 17 axb3 
£>c5 18 £xf8+l»xf8 19 J,xf8 £xf8 
20 &e2 gave White a decisive advan- 
tage. 

7 *xdl (D) 

Once again, White has hopes of a 
small advantage in this quiet position. 
His king has a nice centralized post on 
c2, and he can post his bishops more 




actively than their black counterparts 
with Ac4 and Af4 or J>e3. Black, on 
the other hand, has to find a way to ac- 
tivate his own bishops and connect his 
rooks in time to contest the d-file. 
Above all, the psychological battle is 
likely to favour White, since he has 
managed to force his opponent into 
the kind of quiet endgame position 
which White is looking for, and which 
will not usually appeal to most Grtin- 
f eld players. 

Once again, Ulf Andersson is one 
of the high priests of this line, the fol- 
lowing being a model of White's play: 

Andersson - Franco 

Buenos Aires 197* 

7...f6! 

Generally regarded as hest. Instead, 
7...c5?! 8 *.e3 b6 9 a4 £>c6 10 ±b5' 
J,d7 1 1 <kc2 Ag7 1 2 tthdl a6 1 3 £c4 
±g4 14 h3 £xr3 15 gxf3 0-0 16 f4! 
Sa7 17 e5 left White clearly better in 
Andersson-Teinpone, Buenos Aires 
1979, while 7...£kI7 8 Ac4 ±gl 9 
Sel c6 10 *c2 0-0 1 1 i.e3 h6 1 2 a4 
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■aS 13 e5 e6 14 Sadl 2e8 15 £.d4 b6 
Id SUQ MS 8 1 7 Ae2 g5 1 8 g4 Ag7 1 9 
M £>xe5 20 £>xe5 &xe5 21 hxg5 
Uj^5 22 Mtt &bl 23 Mxg5 M.g7 24 
ic3 2a6 25 Ae2 2aa8 26 iLxb6 +- 
w:is Romanishin-Grigorian, USSR Ch 
(Moscow) 1976. 

H&e3e5 9£id2! ±e6(D) 
A key theme of the position is that 
White seeks to prevent Black from 
< x changing dark-squared bishops by 
. &c5, which would rid Black of his 
inactive bishop. Thus, 9...5M7 would 
In- met by 10 #)b3! stopping JLc5. 




1 0 ±c4 Axc4 1 1 &xc4<&d7 12b4! 

Again stopping ,...&c5. 
12...£>b6?! 

Slightly better is 1 2.. .0-0-0, with 
My a small edge for White. 
I3&a5! 

'tying Black to the defence of the 
l»7 pawn. 

I3...0-0-0+ 14<#c2iLe7 

14— H5I, planning .-JLh6, would be 
more consistent with Black's posi- 
tional aims. 

15a3f5?(D) 




This move weakens tlie e5~pawn, 
which Andersson exploits immedi- 
ately. 

16 MxbSl axb6 17 <Sk4 

Now White has a clear advantage, 
with the superior minor piece, a taiget 
on e5, and the chance of breaking in 
down the a-file. As always, the little 
man converts his superiority in impec- 
cable style, 

17..JU6 18 a4 Ag7 19 Shel Sbe8 
20 b5! f4 21 a5 bxa5 22 Exa5 b6 23 
2a7 lf6 24 Seal le6 25 Sla6 2de8 
26 *b3 Ad8 27 2a8+ &d7 28 la2 
lf6 29 fid2+ <£e7 30 Sa7 lc8 31 
Sd5 *e8 32 h3 *e7 33 £>b2 *e8 34 
£)d3 kg! 35 c4 MS6 36 c5 bxc5 37 
£ixc5 Ie7 38 fia6 Ah8 39 <&c4 M.g7 
40 f3 Sb8 41 Sie6 Af6 42 Sc6 1-0 

lliiis, we can see from the above that 
players who are happy as White to play 
for a small edge in a queenless mid- 
dlegame have a number of lines where 
they can achieve the sort of position 
they want. Even in other variations, 
the willingness to settle for a near- 
equal endgame, rather than trying to 
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obtain an objective opening advan- 
tage, makes one's whole job of open- 
ing repertoire management very much 
easier, it reminds me of .something 
Petrosian wrote about his work with 
Isaak BolesJavsky, who became Pet- 
rosian's second during the 1960s. 
Boleslavsky was a leading theoreti- 
cian, whereas Petrosian' s approach to 
openings had always been much more 
laid-back. With his superb intuition 
and depth of positional understanding, 
he was accustomed to treating the 
opening relatively flippantly, and did 
not normally strive very hard to gain a 
theoretical advantage. He wrote that, 
when analysing with Boleslavsky, 
whenever he suggested a relatively 
tame or second-rate move, Boleslav- 
sky would not even try to refute it, but 
would simply say "To play like that, 
there is no need to prepare". 

Although Boleslavsky's words were 
clearly meant critically, it seems to roe 
that for many players below master 
level, having a repertoire where there 
is minimal need to prepare could in 
fact be quite attractive, it must be re- 
membered that, despite its shortcom- 
ings, Petrosian's approach proved good 
enough to wrest the world title out of 
the hands of Botvinnik, one of the 
best-prepared players ever. We saw 
above the quiet approach Petrosian 
used against the Queen's indian in the 
third game of their match. Two games 
later, his play was just as tame-k>oking 
against the Giiinfeld: I d4 %f6 2 c4 g6 
3 £>c3 d5 4 %f 3 Ag7 5 e3 0-0 6 ±e2 
dxc4 7 i.xc4c5 8 d5 e6 9 dxe6 #xd 1+ 
10 *xdl Axe6 1 1 £jce6 fxe6 (D). 




No doubt, during their preparations 
for the match, Boleslavsky dismissed 
this position as not being worthy of 
preparation, but this did not prevent 
Petrosian from going on to win a text- 
hook ending. 

A similar example to the above oc- 
curred in the game Andersson-Xie 
Jun, Belgrade 2000, which opened 
thus: 1 fef3 ftf 6 2 c4 g6 3 g3 Ag7 4 
iLg2 0-0 5 0-0 45 6 cxd5 %x45 7 <2fc3 
ftc6 8 d4 £ib6 9 e3 Se8. Proving an 
advantage for White in this line has 
taxed the ingenuity of many top GMs 
Even Karpov. who has played ihc 
white side against Kasparov, was un- 
able to show anything for White. Be 
cause of this, attention has recently 
switched to lines where White avoids 
the capture on d5, and instead allows 
Black to play ...dxc4 himself. How 
ever, if you are a player like Ulj 
Andersson, you do not need to spend 
weeks poring over the subtleties of 
such matters, arid trying to find a way 
of squeezing out an edge for White 
instead, you just take a dead-equal 
ending with 10 b3 e5 1 1 £ixe5 £>xe5 
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1 MieSYxdl 13fixdll.xe5 14A.b2 
lum down all your opponent's 
thiiw offers, and eventually grind him 
u*t in this case, her) down in 83 
imivcs! 

Of course, Andersson is an extreme 
i (so of a player who revels in queen- 
Ifss middlegames, and plays them 
munificently. I remember once hear- 
in /• uhout his attitude to skittles games, 
wlirn he played at the Hastings tour- 
nament several times in the late 1970s. 
As usual in such tournaments, the 
players could often be found playing 
hlil/ in the bar in the evenings. In 
Ajklersson's case, however, he would 
It fluently remove the queens from the 
h«i;irtl, and sometimes the rooks as 
wHI, before starting play! Needless to 
:iy, he was unbeatable in such games. 

Thus far, we have looked at the end- 
>umc-oriented approach from White's 
u\c Naturally, it is much easier to 
hung about such queenless middle- 
r«mic positions with the white pieces, 
(willy because White has the first 
move and can dictate the pace of the 
iMiiii' more readily than Black. In ad- 
<hl mn, players who are Black are gen- 
■ i illy (ess averse lo a draw, and thus 
in* hv likely to allow an early queen ex- 
< haitgc, in the often mistaken belief 
ili.ii it promises easy equality. Never- 
ihHrss, players who are happy with a 
<|nmiless middlegame have one very 
ifltvKius choice against 1 e4, and given 
fi I>fvsent popularity, I cannot pass it 
liv wiihout some brief comments. I re- 
in, of course, to the infamous Berlin 
t vlmce, which Kramnik used so suc- 
i iHshilly to blunt Kasparov's 1 e4 in 



their world championship match in 
London 2000: I e4 e5 2 £if3 ^c6 3 
Ah5 £tf6 4 0-0 £>xe4 5 d4 &d6 6 
,&xc6 dxc6 7 dxe5 £tf5 8 !Txd8+ 
<#xd8 (D). 




I believe that this line is quite a 
good practical choice for a player who 
has little inclination to devote a lot of 
time to the study of opening theory, 
and who enjoys playing endgames 
and technical positions. Despite the 
fact that it has become very popular at 
top GM level, it is a line which can be 
played at less exalted levels with rela- 
tively little preparation, because the 
lines involved are almost all non- 
forcing, and rely much more on under- 
standing than on knowledge of spe- 
cific tactical sequences. In addition, 
Black ha*s many different ways to play, 
which makes specific preparation by 
White rather difficult After the main 
move 9 ftc3, for example, Black has 
at least five playable replies: 9...4 > e8, 
9 ...h6, 9...Ad7, 9...&e7 and 9...a5, all 
of which are similar, yet also subtly 
different. 
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Without in any way attempting to 
write a textbook on the line, it is worth 
outlining its main positional consider- 
ations. As in the Exchange Lopez, 
Black has doubled queenside pawns, 
but has the two bishops. An added fac- 
tor here is that he has lost the right to 
castle. Although the absence of queens 
means that he is unlikely to fall victim 
to a direct attack on his king, the main 
drawback of this is that he is likely to 
have some difficulties bringing both 
his rooks into play. 

So, one may ask, why hasn't White 
simply got a superior version of the 
Exchange Lopez? After all, he has the 
same pawn-structure as in that line, 
plus he has exchanged queens (usually 
to White's benefit) and he has mis- 
placed the black king. The answer is 
that, unlike the Exchange Lopez, here 
White's e-pawn has been lured for- 
ward to e5. This apparently insignifi- 
caut factor makes all the difference, 
because it means that Black's minor 
pieces have the use of the excellent 
squares d5 and f5, and in addition, the 
e5-pawn obstructs White's remaining 
bishop. Indeed, one of Black's prin- 
cipal strategic aims in this line is to ex- 
change his f ft-bishop f or White's c3- 
knight, thus producing an opposite- 
coloured bishop position. By threaten- 
ing ...a4 or ...c4. White can usually be 
induced to place his queenside pawns 
on the light squares, where they are 
vulnerable to Black's bishop, coming 
round the back via the f5-square. By 
contrast, White's bishop is usually un- 
able to get round the back of Black's 
queenside pawns, because the white 



central pawn-structure on e5 and f4 
obstructs his bishop's path. 

Another major theme of the line is 
the attempt by White to mobilize his 
kingside pawn-majority by f4 and f5- 
Black in turn must fight against this, 
trying to engineer a blockade by move* 
such as ...h5. #ften, White will ad 
vance g4 to expel a black knight from 
t*5, but in this case, he must be on the 
alert for the subsequent counterblow 
...h5, which may undermine his king- 
side pawn phalanx. 

There are numerous GM games be- 
ing played with this line at present, so 
there is no shortage of study material 
for players who are interested in it. An 
well as Kramnik and the late Tony 
Miles, another player who specializes 
in the line is Alexandrov, some ol 
whose games on the white side of the 
Semi-Slav we studied earlier. If you 
are interested in the Berlin Defence, a 
study of the games by those players 
will teach you a great deal. Naturally, 
White is not obliged to answer I ...e.S 
with the lx>pez, and indeed, at club 
and league level, the non-Lopez open 
games are quite popular. Nevertheless, 
with the possible exception of thr 
Scotch Game, none of these poses too 
formidable a threat to a reasonably 
well-prepared player, so if you aiv 
comfoilahJe with the Berlin, you wi II 
be well on the way to a very solid ami 
dependable repertoire against 1 e4. 

What I have sought to achieve in tin 
foregoing is to give an exampleof how 
one's opening repertoire can be buili 
around one's stylistic preference. Thus 
a player whose style tends towar<L 
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endgames and technical play can build 
.id opening repertoire around this, by 

* housing various lines which produce 
<|iiremless middlegames of the type 
.tuh a player should enjoy. Because 
ilirsc lines, by their very nature, are 
n< >i i -forcing, their theory is unlikely to 

* lunge radically over time, with the 



result that relatively little time is re- 
quired to keep one's theoretical knowl- 
edge up to date. Naturally, one cannot 
always achieve the type of position one 
wants, even with White, hut having a 
repertoire based around the lines con- 
sidered above will enable one to do so 
in a good proportion of one 1 s games. 



4 Main Roads or Side-Streets? 



Another important decision to make 
when forming one's opening reper 
toire is whether to concentrate on pop- 
ular main-line openings, or to attempt 
to avoid theory by employing little- 
known sidelines. There are advan- 
tages in each approach, although I 
have clear views on which is better for 
certain types of players. 

Following the Backstreets 

For many club players, there is a temp- 
tation to avoid main-line opening the- 
ory and instead play off beat openings. 
This has the great merit of avoiding 
one's opponent's theoretical knowl- 
edge and thus throwing him much 
more on his own resources. 

In addition, many of the lines one 
sees played at club level are gambits, 
which lead to the kind of exciting open 
play that many players find attractive. 

There is no doubt that such an ap- 
proach can prove effective, even up to 
master level. Indeed, the anti-theoreti- 
cal approach has been very popular in 
England over the past 20-30 years, 
with a number of the leading English 
players building their opening reper- 
toires around offbeat lines. One of the 
tlrst to do so was the late Tony Miles, 
who, after using the Sicilian Dragon 
extensively in his early career, gave up 



the line in favour of less well-woni 
theoretical byways. Tony had great 
success with this approach, culminat- 
ing in his famous win over Karpov at 
Skara 1980, when he played I e4 a6 2 
d4 b5 as Black. One of Tony's earlier 
f avourites was 1 d4 e6 2 c4 b6 (or 1 c4 
b6). This was also taken up by other 
English players, and became known 
as the English Defence. The following 
game is a good example of the effec 
tiveness of this deience in Tony's 
hands against unsuspecting opponents. 

Farago - Miles 

Hastings 1976/7 

1 d4 b6 2 c4 i.b7 3 4\c3 e6 4 c4 Ab4 
5 Wc2 Wh4l 

At the time, such moves created 
something of a sensation, but they 
soon became a thematic idea in this 
opening. 

6 Ad3 f5 (D) 

7g3? 

Already a serious error White has 
to try the more adventurous 7 511? 
£xc3+ 8 fTxc3 Wg4 9 0-0 fxe4 10 
although it is perhaps under 
standable that Farago was unhappy 
ahout being forced to fish in such 
murky waters so early in the game. 

7..,*h5 8 £e2 W f7 9 f3 fxe4 II) 
fxe4£tf611d5 
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Already White i,s having tremen- 
• Ions difficulty holding his centre to- 
fi'lher, and Miles's subtle play soon 
In ings it crashing down. 

11 ...0-0 12 <Bf3 ttgfi 13 iLd3 
Wh5! 14 0-0 £>a6 15 a3 Axc3 16 
bxc3 Sk5 17 &e3 <5}xd3 18 fxd3 
rxd5 19 exd5 <£xd5 20 cxdS Sxf3 21 
RxC3 «xf3 fD| 




White's once-proud pawn-centre 
1m>; hcenreduced to rubble, and he is a 
\v.\\Km down with an exposed king. He 
iiiilv managed to struggle on for a few 
irmio moves. 



Miles won many such games in the 
l$70s, before opponents had worked 
out how to play against the English 
Defence- Gradually, however, White 
developed more suhtle, less coopera- 
tive ways to develop, and the line be- 
gan to claim fewer drastic victims 
such as Farago above. Nonetheless, it 
remains playable to this day, with Jon 
Speelman being one who still uses it 
^uite regularly, lfyouare interested in 
it, the most critical line is probahly I 
d4 e6 2 c4 b6 3 e4 J.b7 4 ,&d3. Now 
the sharpest and most thematic reac- 
tion for Black is 4...f5, which leads to 
fantastic complications after the criti- 
cal response 5 exf5 lxg2 6 #h5+ g6 
7 fxg6 Ag7 8 gxh7+ &fS 9 £)e2! £tf6 
ItttM Axhl (D). 




This was first played in Browne- 
Miles, Til burg 1978. White has sacri- 
ficed a whole rook, but will follow up 
with £g5, £tf4, etc., with a ferocious 
attack. Many attempts have been made 
to justify Black's position, but it is 
hard to recommend 4..T5 to any but 
the very bravest players. Instead, Black 
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should probably prefer 4...£k6 5 £>e2 
(or 5 £}f3) 5...£>b4, when Black sim- 
ply Jakes the bishop-pair and settles 
for a cramped but solid position after 
a subsequent ...£ie7, ...(M), ...d6, etc. 
A recent example was Lamprecht- 
Speelman, Bundesliga 2001/2, which 
continued 5 £rf3 fah4 6 d5!? *xd3+ 7 
Wxd3 .lb4+ 8 Ad2 A.xd2+ I £>bxd2 
&e7 10 0-00-0 1 1 Bfel Z\g6 I 2Wc3 
*e7 13 c6 14 dxc6 dxc6 15 £>g3 
Steffi 16 ladl c5 (D) with an equal 
position. 




Another English player who has 
made a very successful career out of 
oflbeat openings is Julian Hodgson. 
His greatest weapon over tbe years has 
been the Trompowsky, 1 d4 £rf6 2 
l.g5 (D)- 

Almost single-handedly, Julian has 
turned this opening into a much-feared 
weapon in British chess, so much so 
that it has become a main-line open- 
ing. There are many obvious merits - 
White avoids his opponent's normal 
queen's pawn defence, he also himself 




dictates the choice of opening, and 
there is also a good deal of flexibility 
in the way one can play the white posi- 
tion. Against 2...^e4, for example. 
White can choose between 3 A.t'4, 3 
&h4, and even the outlandish 3 h4, 
with which Hodgson scored many vic- 
tories. Against quieter replies, such as 
2 ... d5, White also has a choice of strat- 
egies. The original idea was to capture 
on f6 if allowed, doubling the black 
pawns. In more recent years, however, 
Hodgson and other Trompers' have 
tended to prefer simple development 
by 3 e3. Note that White keeps open 
the option of playing c4 at some point, 
which means that Black must be care- 
ful not to allow a transposition into an 
unfavourable Queen's Gambit varia- 
tion. 

Another potential advantage of the 
Trompowsky is that it can be played 
against l...dS as well, although it is 
generally accepted that the line has 
less bite in thai case. A typical line is 1 
d4 d5 2 £g5 h6 3 Ah4 c6 4 e3 Wb6 5 
Wc\ Af5, when he will follow up with 
...e6, ...&d7, ..AgfiS, etc. Black has 
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fairly comfortable play here, although 
chances are no more than equal 

At club level, one also sees many 
examples of gambit play. Openings 
such as the B!ackmar-*iemerGambit, 
Albin Counter-Gambit, Latvian Gam- 
bit, etc are all played regularly at 
club and league level, whereas they 
hardly ever get an outing in master 
tournaments. There is a very simple 
reason for this, of course - although 
interesting md difficult to meet over 
the board, such openings are not really 
sound, and very few grandmasters are 
willing to risk them. Nonetheless, 
there is much to be said for playing 
such systems at lower levels of play, 
particularly if you enjoy playing sharp 
attacking lines. Many players find it 
uncomfortable to defend against an 
opponent who is prepared to sacrifice 
material in return for speculative at- 
tacking chances. In such positions, the 
cost of a single eiror is much higher 
than in quieter openings. If you make 
an error in a typical Reti Opening 
middlegame, you may end up getting a 
small positional disadvantage, but if 
you make a similar mistake in the sort 
of wild tactical positions which often 
arise from gambits, you are quite likely 
to find yourself being mated, or losing 
a substantial amount of material. 

One of the things to bear in mind 
when playing gambits is that it is not 
always necessary v $o burn one's hoats 
in search of an instant knockout. Quite 
often, it is possible to play in a more 
restrained fashion, aiming for long- 
tenn compensation fr#m piece activ- 
ity. One example is the so-called Von 



Hennig-Schara Gambit, which arises 
as follows: 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 ®c3 c5 4 cxd5 
cxd4 

This last move distinguishes the 
Von Hennig-Schara from the normal 
Tarrasch Defence (4...exd5) Themain 
line now runs: 

5 ^a4+ A.d7 6 ^xd4 exd5 7 Kxd5 
&c6 8 <Sf3 9 *Tdl Ac5 10 e3 
Weill &m2 

At this point, the normal move for 
Black is M... 0-0-0, followed by ...g5- 
^4. However, the open c-lile means 
that Black's king does not feel terribly 
safe on the queenside, and White is 
able to open up further lines by return- 
ing his extra pawn with the move b4, 
opening the b-file. Instead of all this. 
Black has a less explored and some- 
what less risky way to play: 




The white ^ueen is slightly embar- 
rassed for a comfortable post, and his 
queenside development is also lagging. 
Black has plans such as ...Sac8, fol- 
lowed perhaps by ...<£)e5, looking to 
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exchange off the knight which defends 
White's king. If White exchanges on 
e5, the recapture ...Wxe5 will probably 
provoke a weakening of the white king 
position by g3, after which Black can 
aim for moves such as ...Ag4 and 
...Wh5, etc. Another idea for Black, in- 
stead of ...5te5, is ...a6, followed by 
. . . Aa7-b8, trying to create threats along 
the b8-h2 diagonal. While Black does 
not have full compensation for the 
pawn, he certainly has some initiative, 
and the white position is probably less 
easy to play over the board, especially 
at a fast time-limit. It is interesting to 
note that Frit?,, usually an extremely 
materialistic judge of positions, only 
assesses White's advantage here as less 
Lhan half a pawn. 

I have already alluded to the fact 
that the biggest problem with such off- 
beat lines, especially the gambits, is 
that objectively they are not fully 
sound. This is something which one 
must simply recognize and accept. If it 
were possible to get a lively attacking 
position without any risk, everybody 
would do it. Instead, one has to under- 
stand that in order to obtain sharp at- 
Uu:king chances, especially as Black, 
one has to take risks; if you don't like 
doing this, you should be playing 
something much more solid. 

Another problem which one en- 
counters in playing offbeat openings 
is that there is frequently a dearth of 
reliable books about such systems. 
Because such lines rarely get tested at 
master level, an awful lot of the analy- 
sis which finds itself into opening 
books is of very poor quality, often 



based on a mixture of 19 th century 
mismatches and 20th century Internet 
blitz games. Few strong grandmasters 
are going to write a book about a dis- 
credited and probably unsound gam- 
bit, so books on such lines are usually 
written by weaker players, who are 
often themselves enthusiastic practi 
tioners of the opening and lack the 
necessary objectivity. In his book Se- 
crets of Practical Chess, John Nunn 
gave two splendid examples of the 
dangers of such books, even when 
written by grandmasters. I recall one 
small instance from my youth, con 
cerning the Ponziani Opening, 

After the characteristic moves 1 e4 
e5 2 £>f3 £>c6 3 c3 Black has a num 
ber of satisfactory defences, but one of 
his sharpest and most ambitious tries 
is the Leonhardt Gambit, 3...d5 4 Wd4 
£tf6. With this move, Black sacrifices 
the e5-pawn for rapid development 
During the mid-1970s, a book w;is 
published advocating the Ponziani 
Opening for White, and I and a ciuh 
friend decided to take a closer look a! 
it. My friend had played the openinr 
in the past, but had been put off by the 
Leonhardt Gambit. Naturally, there 
fore, we were k#en to see what the au 
thor recommended for White. He gtm- 
the line 5 5ke5 .&d6 6 <£ixc6 bxc6 7 
cl3 •-• 8 ,te2Se8 9 Ag5 h6 It JUl"* 
Wxf 6 1 1 Wxc6 i.e6. This had all been 
played in a top-level correspondence 
game, which had continued 12 #kf 
Wg5, when Black had compensation 
for his material. However, the autboi 
instead recommended for White tin- 
'obvious' move 12 (D)> claiming 
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Unit with the whitekingnowoutof the 
a utre, it was clear that Black had in- 
sufficient compensation for his two 
pawns. 




l iven in those bygone pre-Fritz 
«I;i vn, it did not take me and my friend 
wry many seconds to spot the reply 

I 'X tg4! after which White can re- 

•ir.n with a clear conscience (the at- 
it inpl to harvest some wood for the 
ifiitvil by 13 Wxe8+ Ixe8 14 iUg4 
Luis (o I4...*f4). 

The final problem with playing off- 
icii openings relates lo one's develop- 
iiiciiI as a player. If you have serious 
.un hi lions to become a master-strength 
l>l;ivoi, the likelihood is that you will 
h »ieji a point where your opening 
•f|*rrli>ine becomes a limiting factor in 
vim development. Playing offbeat and 
mi iihi ^retical openings can work very 
. I u rt ively against weaker players, hut 
mi* »• you stait facing IMs and GMs on 
,\ u j?ti!;ir basis, you will no longer be 
iiMr it) count on success with those 
,nnr systems. Of course, you can at 
iImI iiofm start to play more respectable 



openings, but if you have already 
spent most of yonr formative years 
avoiding such lines, you will be start- 
ing the process some way behind other 
players who have been using main- 
line openings most of their careers. 

I mentioned at the start of this chap- 
ter that the use of relatively offbeat 
openings has been a characteristic of 
the English school over Ihe past 25 
years or so. #ne example of how such 
an approach can potentially relx>und 
as a player becomes stronger is the 
English GM Joe Gallagher. Always 
an aggressive and courageous player, 
Gallagher has played the King's Gam- 
bit ever since his junior days, and 
amassed innumerable scalps with it, 
even amongst GM opposition. He is 
also the author of an outstanding book 
on the opening. However, over the 
past few years, the Kiug's Gambit has 
been played at the very highest level 
hy such players as Morozevich, Short 
and others. As a result, it has been 
thoroughly tested against the very best 
opposition in the world, and occasion- 
ally tested to destruction. The follow- 
ing is one brutal example of what a 
modern world-class GM can do to the 
King's Gambit: 

Fedorov - Shirov 

PoIanka Zdroj 20$0 

1 e4 e5 2 f4 exf4 3 ^f3 g5 4 li4 g4 5 
£te5 d6 6 £>xg4 £tf6 7 &f2 ig8 8 d4 
&h6 9 £>c3 £)c6 10 %d5 <Sxd5 11 
cxd5 (D) 

Fedorov had reached this position 
at least twice before, each game going 
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I L..€ie7, when White has good play. 
However, a forewarned Shirov pro- 
duced a brilliant piece sacrifice: 

U-te7+! 12 i.e2 ^b4! 13 c4 
Af5! 14^a4+*f8 15 Wxb4UcH(D) 




Black already has a clashing attack. 
The game finished: 

16 ttd2 Sxg2 17 <4>F1 2g3 18 ^dl 
&e4 192h2 f5 20 ^xc4 fxc4 21 &g4 
e3 22 ktt Wgl 23 Ihl Sg2 0-1 

This and other games have shown 
that the King's Gambit, while better 
than its former reputation, is ex- 
tremely risky at top level, especially 



against opponents who are prepared 
for it. In these circumstances, it is very 
difficult for a professional GM to con- 
tinue using the opening as his main 
weapon. The reality is that a GM who 
opens I e4 needs to play the main lines 
of the Ruy Lopez as his chief weapon 
if he is to count on getting an advan- 
tage with White against strong opposi- 
tion. However, for a player who has 
virtually never played the Lopez all 
his chess career, it is very difficult to 
learn the opening from scratch. 

This dilemma is noticeable in the 
play of several GM-strength King's 
Gambiteers. Prior to the above disas- 
ter, Alexei Fedorov had scored a huge 
number of victories with the King's 
Gambit, in the course of which his rat- 
ing had risen to over 2660. #nce he 
started playing elite GM events, how- 
ever, games such as the above soon 
dented both his confidence and his 
rating, the latter falling almost lOt 
points. At the time of writing, he ap- 
pears to have abandoned the King's 
Gambit in favour of the Bishop's 
•pening, but although the latter is un- 
doubtedly a safer choice, it is hard to 
see it striking fear into the hearts of 
potential 1 ..e5 players. 

In recent years, Joe Gallagher has 
also suffered some problems against 
I...e5. In a crucial last-round game al 
the Hastings Challengers a few years 
ago, as White against Igors Rausis, he 
was already reluctant to risk the King's 
Gambit against a strong opponent who 
had obviously prepared something 
against it. Instead, with toumameni 
victory and a place in the following 
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year's Premier tournament at stake, he 
avoided the King's Gambit in favour 
of the Four Knights, only to fall into a 
poor position fairly quickly and even- 
lually lose. On other occasions, he has 
avoided 1 e4 altogether when faced 
with a strong opponent who was likely 
u> reply 1 ...e5, the most recent exam- 
ple I have seen being against Mark 
I Iebden at Hastings 2001/2. That time 
lie opened 1 d4 and found himself fac- 
ing the King's Indian Defence, Gal- 
lagher's own favourite defence. Again, 
he achieved no advantage from the 
owning, drawing a quiet game. It is 
fairly clear that Gallagher has never 
tpiite succeeded in replacing the King's 
(Jambit, and the resulting hole in his 
ivpertoire continues to give him prob- 
lems against strong opponents. 

Hebden himself is another example 
"I ihis phenomenon. His current rep- 
* rloire will be examined in more detail 
in Chapter 9, but he started out his 
r;ireer playing 1 e4 with White. His 
I wo main weapons were the King's 

< rambit and 2 f 4 against the Sicilian. 
Indeed, it was Hebden who taught 

< inllagher the King's Gambit - in lieu 
i>l paying off a large gambling debt, 
In.' undertook to 'sell' Gallagher his 
k Ik ) wledge of the Kin g's Gambit 1 Play- 
ing most of his chess in weekend 
Swiss events in England, where beat- 
ing, weaker players was the key to 
j ict ess, Hebden 's, little-known but ag- 
jMvssive lines were perfect However, 
is he hecame stronger and his lines 
wt-iv exposed to tougher and more 
professional opposition, they started 
t<> yield less fruit. The discovery of the 



defence 1 e4 c5 2 f4 d5 3 exd5 £tf 6! 
drew much of the sting from the f 4 Si- 
cilian, while Hebden too began to lose 
faith in the King's Gambit after some 
nasty reverses against well-prepared 
master-strength apposition. Mark's 
response was to revamp his repertoire 
entirely, switching to 1 d4 in the late- 
1 980s. Although the switch was very 
successful, it is clear that having to 
make such a fundamental change in 
one's opening repertoire is not partic- 
ularly desirable. Indeed, in a recent 
conversation with me, Mark revealed 
that he has begun doing some junior 
coaching, and that his approach to 
openings is to encourage his pupils to 
study main line openings, rather than 
relying on offbeat trickery to bamboo- 
zle weaker opponents. 

Sticking to the Motorway 

All this leads us on to the alternative 
approach. The biggest advantage in 
sticking to respectable main lines is 
that y o u c a n rest assured that t h e open- 
ing you are playing is fundamentally 
sound, and is not likely ever to be re- 
futed. Of course, different lines go in 
and out of fashion at GM level, and if 
you discuss opening theory with a 
strong professional player you will of- 
ten hear comments like "Such-and- 
such a line is under pressure at pres- 
ent" or "Nobody is playing this line at 
the moment". Typically, what happens 
is that a game is played in which (say) 
White produces a new wrinkle in the 
opening and gets an edge. If the next 
few tournaments do not immediately 
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disclose an improvement for Black, 
the line will fall out of fashion and the 
top GMs will start avoiding it. How- 
ever, these periods usually only last a 
relatively short time before the elusive 
improvement is found, whereupon the 
line returns to popularity again. There 
are almost no cases of a respectable 
main-line opening being refuted, nor 
is this everlikely to happen. By defini- 
tion, the lines we are talking about are 
based on sound opening principles, 
and for them to be refuted would entail 
a fundamental re-think of the basic 
tenets of opening play. 

Another benefit of the main-line 
approach is that one always has a 
ready source ofGM games that can be 
used to study the opening. Further- 
more, the fact that an opening i s played 
extensively at top level means that 
what is written about it is likely to be 
that much more reliable than the pub- 
lished games and analysis of other 
lines. 

A third merit of playing main lines 
is that many of them offer great flexi- 
bility. This can be very useful if one 
particular variation comes under pres- 
sure. Take as an example the Closed 
Lope?., Chigorin Defence, the basic 
position of which is reached after I e4 
e5 2 £tf 3 £te6 3 J.,b5 a6 4 i,a4 %f6 5 
0-0 &e7 6 lei b5 7 ,ib3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 
h3 ^a5 10 _&c2 c5 I I d4 Wcl 12 
thbd2 (Oh 

At this point. Black has cit least five 
playable moves: 12...cxd4, 12...£k;6, 
I2.jl.d7, I2....£,b7, I2...1d8, etc. Of 
these, the most active lines are con- 
nected with the opening of the c-f ile by 




12...cxd4 13 cxd4. Now once again, 
Black has several playable options ~ 
t3-.Jui7, 13.. ac6, 1 3..,.&b7, J3...8d8, 
etc. These lines are clearly all similar, 
yet slightly different. Tbey lead to po- 
sitions which have many of the same 
fundamental strategic and tactical fac- 
tors If you play one of these lines for 
Black, and then a particular theoreti- 
cal problem appears, you can always 
switch to one of the other variations, 
thus avoiding the specific sequence 
you are concerned about, hut still 
reaching the same general type of po- 
sition where your overall experience 
and understanding of the structure is 
valuable. Indeed, if you decide to take 
up a line like this, you should try to 
study the characteristics of the struc- 
ture itself, without at first worrying 
too much about specific sequences. 
Another comment Mark Hebden made 
in the conversation refeued to above 
was that he generally tiies to get stu- 
dents lo study structures, rather than 
just specific lines. 

This same flexibility exists in many 
openings. Taking the King's Indian as 
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another example, suppose that after 1 
c!4 Qf6 2 c4 g6 3 4c3 Agl 4 e4 d6 5 
£}f3 0-0 6 &e2 e5 7 0-0 you have al- 
ways been in the habit of playing the 
line with 7...£>bd7, However, a partic- 
ular response for White proves diffi- 
cult to meet, and you decide you need 
to avoid this. Instead of having to 
abandon the whole King's Indian and 
switch to something entirely different, 
you can just explore one of the alter- 
natives, such as 7...4ha6 or 7...exd4, 
both perfectly playable and respect- 
able lines. In all cases, you are still go- 
ing to reach positions similar to those 
you are used to getting from 7~.Slbd7, 
so you will not be wasting your knowl- 
edge and understanding of the King s 
Indian in general. 

The principal drawback of playing 
main lines is that there tends to be a lot 
of theory around them. This can be a 
problem if the line is very sharp, such 
as the Najdorf Sicilian, because one 
simply cannot play the line safely 
without studying the complications 
and remembering a lot of concrete 
variations. If you are averse to doing 
this, or you have a poor memory, you 
are better off avoiding such lines. 
However, that does not mean that you 
cannot play main-line openings, only 
that you need to choose ones that re- 
quire less concrete knowledge and are 
based more on understanding. The 
Closed Lopez line^ considered above 
are one example, and can be played 
with few or no specific lines committed 
to memory. 

The other respect in which the vol- 
ume of main-line theory can be a 



problem is that one's opponents arc 
more likely to know what they are do- 
ing in such lines, and can prepare them 
more easily. However, this is again 
something one must simply accept 
As with life in general, there is no such 
thing as a free lunch in chess, and 
everything comes with a price tag at- 
tached. In return for having a respect- 
able, reliable opening, which ha*s been 
tested extensively at GM level, and on 
which there is much material one can 
study, one must accept the conse- 
quence that one's opponents arc also 
able to access that same material, and 
develop their own knowledge of the 
opening. If you want an opening which 
only you know anything about, you 
will need to invent something which 
has virtually never been played be- 
fore. By all means do so, but remem- 
ber the price which is attached to that 
approach - w hatever you play is likely 
to be unsound! 

Conclusions 

1) Offbeat openings are generally 
offbeat for a reason - they are not usu- 
ally as good as the respectable main- 
line openings. If you are going to play 
unusual lines, you must understand 
this and accept the risks involved. 

2) Playing offbeat openings will 
probably prove more effective against 
weaker players, since one can thereby 
get them out of their book knowledge 
and on their own resources at an ear- 
lier stage of the game. However, when 
playing stronger players, such an ap- 
proach can backfire. 
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3) Be careful with books on un- 
usual openings. All too often they are 
by relatively weak players, lack objec- 
tivity, and contain significant amounts 
of unreliable and untested analysis. 

4) Main-line openings are going to 
be objectively sounder and generally 
offer more choice of variations within 
the opening. Also, books on such 
openings are more likely to be by 
strong and trustworthy analysts. 



5) In general, despite the risks at- 
tached to spending too much time on 
openings, I believe that young and am- 
bitious players should be prepared to 
get stuck into main-line openings rela- 
tively early in their careers. There is 
no point in wasting one's formative 
years on an unsound or dubious open- 
ing, which one will be forced to jetti- 
son as soon as one starts meeting 
strong opposition on a regular basis. 



5 Move-Orders and 
Transpositions 



Paying careful attention to move-orders 
and transpositional tricks is an essen- 
tial part of building a successf ul open- 
ing repertoire. We saw in Chapter 1 
how a player who fails to think out all 
the relevant move-order possibilities 
can come unstuck. However, move- 
orders are not just a potential pitfall of 
which to be wary; they can also be used 
to one's advantage. By intelligent use 
of move-orders, one can often avoid 
particularly dangerous variations and 
restrict the opponent's choice of tines. 

A World Championship 
Story 

The example quoted in Chapter I in- 
volved the sequence I d4 £tf6 2 c4 e6 
3 4£)f3 d5. As an example of how 
world champions approach issues of 
move-order, and how repertoires de- 
velop over time, we will look at the 
Kasparov-Karpov world championship 
matches of the 1980s, and, more spe- 
cifically, at Kasparov.'s repertoire as 
White in these matches. 

At the start of their first match in 
1984, Kasparov's principal opening 
move as White was I d4. He had 
played this as his main weapon ever 



since breaking through to GM level in 
the late 197is. Against l...£)f6 2 c4 e6 
his favourite continuation was 3 4&f3, 
avoiding the Nimzo-Indian. If Black 
then played the Queen's Indian, 3...b6 
Kasparov would usually reply 4 a3. 
This last move, originally popularized 
by Pelrosian, had been moulded by 
Kasparov into a formidable weapon. 
In the 1984 match, Kasparov followed 
his usual policy of not allowing the 
Nimzo-Indian, and the players had a 
long series of games with the Queen's 
Indian. In addition to 4 a3, Kasparov 
also played 4 g3 in many of these 
games, something he had only played 
on a few previous occasions and had 
clearly prepared specially for the 
match. As is well-known, this was the 
marathon match which was supposed 
to have no limit on the number of 
games, and it was game 32 before 
Kasparov finally scored his first win. 
That game featured his favourite 4 a3 
variation against the Queen's Indian. 

Karpov's reaction to this was im- 
mediate. In his next five games with 
Black, he answered 3 £tf3 with 3...d5, 
transposing back into the QGD. Each 
of these games featured the Tarta- 
kower Variation, 4 &c3 Jte7 5 ctg5 h6 
6 Ah4i-t7e3 b6 (D). 
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This line, an old favourite of Kar- 
pov's, proved veiy solid and he drew all 
five games. In the end, Kasparov actu- 
ally gave up playing J d4 altogether, 
and in his kst three games with White 
he switched to 1 e4, winning the 48th 
and final game, before FIDE President 
Campomanes arrived in Moscow and 
made his infamous decision to termi- 
nate the match. 

Less than a year later, the two play- 
ess faced each other again. Clearly, 
Kasparov had been working in the in- 
terim on a solution to his problem. The 
result of his work was seen in the very 
first game of the match: 

Kasparov - Karpov 

Moscow Wch (!) 198$ 

1 d4 £>f 6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3(!) 

This move was the first clue as to 
Kasparov's new approach. If Black 
now tries the QGD, White can play the 
Exchange Variation with 5}ge2, as 
outlined in Chapter K This is gener- 
ally considered a little dangerous for 
Blaek, and most players prefer to 



avoid the line. Karpov duly followed 
the trend: 
3..jLb4 

Now Kasparov revealed the other 
point of his preparation: 
4£)f3(DJ 




This move had long been consid- 
ered harmless, and had never been 
played by Kasparov before. Black now 
has several options. 4...b6 transposes 
into a Queen's Indian line, but with 
Black having already committed his 
king's bishop to b4 Although play- 
able, this line is quite sharp after 5 
-&g5, and in the normal Queen's In- 
dian move-order 3 £}f3 b6 4 5ic3, 
many players prefer 4...Ab7 so as to 
answer 5 JLg5 with 5...Ae7. Kaspa- 
rov's move-order has denied Black 
this option. Similarly, 4...d5, the Rago- 
zin Defence, is less solid than the stan- 
dard QGD, since once again, White's 
Ag5 move pins the black knight. The 
Ragozin is a sharp and rather risky 
line, definitely not in Kaipov's style. 
He instead opted to keep a Nimzo-In- 
dian character to the position: 
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4...c5 5 g3 

Once again, Kasparov makes intel- 
ligent use of move-orders to restrict 
Black's options. He has now trans- 
posed into the so-called Romanishin 
System against the Nimzo, which usu- 
ally arises via the move-order 1 d4 
%f6 2 c4 e6 3 £k3 &b4 4 g3. Now 
4...c5 5 £tf3 would transpose into the 
K-Kgame under discussion. However, 
in the normal Romanishin move-order, 
Black is not forced to answer with 
4...c5. Instead, he has several other op- 
tions, most notably 4... 0-0 5 k%2 d5 6 
£tf 3 dxc4 7 0-0 5k6. This is consid- 
ered the most solid response for Black, 
since in this Catalan-like structure, the 
white knight is not ideally placed on 
c3 for winning back the c4-pawn. By 
his clever move-order, Kasparov has 
avoided this line, by waiting until 
Black is committed to ..x5 before 
playing g 3. 

With the additional advantage of 
suiprise on his side, Kasparov soon 
reaped the benef its of his suhtlety: 

5...%e4 6 1U3 ^a5 7 Wxe4 Axc3+ 
8 Ml itxd2+ 9 £)xd2 ^b6?! 10 
dxc5! I\b2 11 Sbl Wc3 12 «Td3! 
Wxd3 13 exd3 

White has a clear advantage in the 
ending, and Kasparov went on to win. 

Kasparov played 4 £}f3 in five 
more games of the match, and Karpov 
never succeeded in finding a reliable 
equalizer. In the end, he decided to f all 
back on the QGD, but using a standard 
move-order trick to avoid the danger- 
ous 5ige2 Exchange lines: I d4 d5 2 
c4 e6 3*c3 Ae7(!) (D). 




With his 3rd move, originally an 
idea of GelJer's, Black aims to get a 
normal QG&, without allowing White 
to play the Exchange Variation set-up 
with 4ge2. After 4 cxd5 exd5 White 
is unable to continue with 5 Jfeg5, and 
must commit his pieces in some way. 
Then 5 Af4 leads to a somewhat dif- 
ferent position from the Jlg5 and 
£}ge2 lines. 

This theoretical duel continued in 
the third K-K match, played in Lon- 
don and Leningrad in 1986. Karpov 
started off by defending the 4 5}f3 
Nimzo again, but after surviving a lost 
position in game 2, and being thor- 
oughly drubbed in game 4, he went 
back to his QGD with 3...i.e7. This 
proved fairly solid, and gradually Kas- 
parov started playing 1 e4 more often. 
The process continued throughout their 
next match in Seville 1987, but gradu- 
ally Kasparov was coming to the con- 
clusion that I e4 was the way to 
inconvenience Karpov most. When 
they played their final match in New 
York and Lyons in 1990, Kasparov 
played 1 e4 in 11 out of his 12 games 
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as White, only switching to I £M3 in 
the final game, when he had retained 
his title and a draw was enough to seal 
victory in the match. 

Thus, we can see from this story 
how top players use move-orders and 
transpositions to avoid certain lines 
which they do not like, and to cut down 
their opponent's options in the open- 
ing. This is something every player 
can do, with some intelligent thinking 
about his opening repertoire. 

Options Trading 

In planning one's opening repertoire, 
it is vital to understand how each 
move a0iects the player's range of op- 
tions. We have already looked at some 
Nimzo-Indian and Queen's Indian ex- 
amples; now let us consider some 

Alter 1 d4 5.¥6 the most common 
follow-up is 2 c4. One of Black s most 
active defences against this is the 
Benko Gambit, 2„x5 3 d5 b5. With 
this long-term positional pawn sacri- 
fice, Black aims at pressure down the 
open a- and b-files. Although the past 
3# years have seen the Benko sub- 
jected to intensive testing at all levels 
of play, no clear route to a significant 
advantage has been demonstrated for 
White. In many positions, White can 
gain a theoretical edge, but even then, 
it is very hard to make anything of it 
against accurate play. In addition, the 
active black pieces and clear plan 
makes Black's position rather easier 
to handle in over-the-board play, espe- 
cially at fast time-limits. For these 



reasons, the Benko has always re- 
mained popular, especially at club and 
league level, and it seems to score 
very well for Black in practice. 

As a result, many players prefer to 
avoid the Benko, which can be done 
without actually abandoning I d4. In- 
stead, White can play: 

1 d4 QK6 2 &ff 3 c5 3 d5 b5 4 Ag5 
(D) 




This line first came to prominence 
in 1 980, when six-time US Champion 
Walter Browne used it to defeat Kor- 
chnoi in a dramatic last-round game at 
Wijk aan Zee. White is aiming for an 
altogether different structure from the 
normal Benko. Since White has not 
played c4, Black is not threatening to 
open the b-file. In addition, White can 
play c3, blunting the effect of a black 
bishop on the long diagonal. Another 
key element in White's strategy is the 
undermining advance a4, after which 
the reply ...b4 will allow White to set- 
tle a knighton the powerful square c4. 

Black has a number of playable 
moves after 4 Ag5, including 4...d6, 
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4...©e4,4...Wb6 and 4... Ab7. The fol- 
lowing examples illustrate the kind of 
positions White is aiming for. 

V. Mikhalevski - Knoppert 

Antwerp 1999 

4...d 6 5 Axf 6 exf 6 6 e4 a6 7 a4 b4 8 
Ad3 Ael 9 ftbd2 0-0 10 £te4 a5 11 
£}fd2Se8 12 0-0 £>d7 13 <?}e3 (D) 




13...£>b6 14 MM ±dl 15 Axd7 
Wxd7 16 &dc4 %xc4 17 £)xc4 (DJ 

White is dearly better due f his 
good knight vs Black's bad bishop. 




Sakaev - Andreev 

St Petersburg 1996 

4...H>6 5 ±xf 6 ^xi6 6 c3 Wb6 7 
e4 g6 8 £tt>d2 £ g7 9 a4 b4 10 £>c4 
Wb7 11 #c2 d6 12 Ad3 13 0-0 
bxc3 14 bxc3 9c7 15 £te3 i a6 16 
Axa6 £>xa6 17 &c4 (D; 




White is better 

Kasparov - Miles 

tofc (iJ 19S6 

4...£>e4 5 Ah4 Wa5+ 6 £>bd2 (D) 
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6... Ab7 7 a4 ±xd5 8 axb5 Wcl 9 
Sa4 Wb7 10 c4 £ixd2 11 cxd5 ^xfl 
12 Wd3 d6 1 3 e4 &d7 14 ^xf 1 h6 1 5 
We2 g5 16 l.g3 &g7 17 e5 0-0 18 h4 

(D) 




White has a powerful attack. 

While 1 would not claim that trus 
system guarantees White an advan- 
tage, it certainly scores very well in 
practice, and many Benko players pre- 
fer to avoid it. If you dislike playing 
White in the positions which typically 
arise from the Benko proper, this could 
be a useful way to play. 

However, if you decide to play this 
system, you must understand that the 
2 4f3 move-order ^ives up a lot of op- 
tions in other openings. We have al- 
ready seen that you lose the chance to 
play QGD Exchange systems with 
your knight on e2. Even if you are 
willing to play the Exchange QGD 
with £tf3, you cannot really get it via 2 
5}f3, because the early commitment 
of the knight to f3 allows Black extra 
options to develop his queen's bishop. 



More specifically, after 1 d4 £tf6 2 
£)f 3 d5 3 c4 e6 4 5k3 ±el 5 cxd5 
exd5 6 4g5 he can play 6 ...c6! (D). 




Now 7 e3 .tf5 is line for Black, 
while after 7 ^c2 g6! he can also force 
...„&f5. After the further moves 8 e3 
Af5 9 Ad3 &xd3 It #xd3 ^hd7 
Black has comfortable equality. Thus, 
by playing 2 &f 3, you practically give 
up the chance to play the Exchange 
QGD with any effect. 

In addition, you also restrict your 
options against the King's Indian. The 
normal King's Indian move-order is i 
d4 £tf6 2 c4 g6 3 4>c3 Agl 4 e4 d6. In 
this form, White has a full range of op- 
tions. He can play the main lines with 
5 ftf3, the Samisch (5 f3), the Four 
Pawns Attack (5 f4), the Avetbakh 
System (widi 5 Ae2 and 6 Ag5), or 
less well-known lines with 5 ^hgcl or 
5 h3. However, after 1 d4 Qtf6 2 £tf3 
White is deprived of all of these op- 
tions, except those starting with 5 

The Queen's Gambit Accepted is 
yet another opening in which 2 £tt*3 
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surrenders some options for White. 
After the normal move-order 1 d4 d5 2 
c4 dxc4 White has, in addition to 3 
£}f3, the important alternatives 3 e3 
and 3 e4. The latter, especially, remains 
one of White's most dangerous re- 
plies. However, if you play the move- 
order 1 d4 £tf6 2 you need to 
have another system ready against the 
QGA, in case your opponent plays 
2...d5 3 c4 dxc4. 

Another opening that has seen some 
interesting move-order developments 
is the Sveshnikov Sicilian. The char- 
acteristic position of the Sveshnikov 
appears after 1 e4c5 2 £tf3 &c6 3 d4 
cxd4 4 £>xd4 £tf6 5 <Sk3 e5 (this 
move is called the Pelikan Variation) 6 
£>db5 d6 7 kg5 a6 8 £>a3 b5 (D). 




At the cost of ceding the d5-square, 
Black makes use of his central pawn- 
majority to seize control of key central 
squares, as well as driving White's 
king's knight back to the a3-square 
with gain of tempo. The resulting po- 
sitions are highly dynamic (particu- 
larly if White now exchanges on f6 



with 9 jtxf6 gxf6), deeply analysed 
and amongst the most interesting of 
contemporary opening practice. 

Because of the high theoretical re- 
pute of the Sveshnikov Variation, many 
players prefer to deviate earlier. One 
way is to play 7 4fcd5, but tbe most 
popular way to avoid it (together with 
a variety of other Sicilian lines at 
Black's disposal) is 1 e4c5 2£}f3 £)c6 
3 JLb5. By contrast with the related 
system 1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 Ab5+, 
which has a reputation of being rather 
tedious and usually a sign that White 
wishes only to draw, against 2...?}c6 
the move 3 &b5 (nicknamed The 
Awry Lopez' by a leading English cor- 
respondence player of the l$60s!) has 
a considerably superior pedigree. 
White has a variety of follow-ups, bnt 
an early exchange on c6 is common, 
followed by d3. The pawn -structure is 
such that Black's bishop-pair will not 
easily be activated, while White can 
often open lines on the kingside with 
f4. In this move-order, 3 Ab5 is a fa- 
vourite of many top players, including 
Kasparov and Adams. Indeed, Evgeny 
Sveshnikov himself is on record as 
claiming that 3 Ab5 is White's only 
try for advantage! 

While few players would go so far 
as that in their praise of 3 Jtb5, it is 
true that the line is something of a nui- 
sance for the would-be Sveshnikov 
player, since it leads to altogether 
quieter and less dynamic positions 
than the Sveshnikov. In order to avoid 
3 A_b5 (and a few other possibilities 
for White in the standard Pelikan 
move-order), therefore, many players 
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have begun adopting an alternative 
move-order: 1 e4 c5 2 £}f3 e6 3 d4 
cxd4 4 ^xd4 Af 6 5 Sk3 £>c6 (Dk 




By playing 2...e6 instead of 2...£k:6, 
Black has managed to avoid the 3 
&b5 variation. The position reached 
in the diagram is that of the so-called 
Four Knights Sicilian. However, after 
White's main follow-up 6 Adb5, the 
Four Knights proper involves 6... Ab4. 
Instead of this, however the Sveshni- 
kov players continue 6. .d6, when af- 
ter 7 Af4 e5 8 Ag5 a6 9 Aa3 b5 they 
have reached their intended line, with 
each side having spent an exlra tempo 
(Af4-g5 for White, ...e6-e5 for Black). 

As usual, however, such a move- 
order change has its drawbacks as well. 
Although White has b#en cheated out 
of his 7 &45 and 3 Ab5 options, the 
Four Knights move-order does give 
White other options which he would 
not have in the normal Pelikan move- 
order. Ch ief among these is the contin- 
uation 6 £kc6 bxc6 7 e5 £>d5 8 fce4 
(D). This has become a major battle- 
ground in elite GM events in recent 




years, with Kasparov in particular ad- 
vocating the white side. Alter many 
trials with 8...I5 and 8...Vc7, the cur- 
rent trend is for 8...Jk,h7, which ha,s 
been the scene of two Kasparov-Civ 
shchuk games, as well as several 
games involving Leko as Black. 

Thus, Sveshnikov Sicilian players 
have two options. Ihey can play the 
normal move-order with 2...Ac6, in 
which case they have to be prepared 
for 3 <&b5, or they can use the Four 
Knights move-order. In the latter case, 
however, they must also be prepared 
for the 6 £}xc6 line. Ultimately, it is a 
matter of taste, although I personally 
would tend to be less afraid of 3 Ab5. 

Making a Virtue of 
Necessity 

Although move-order considerations 
may sometimes restrict one's options, 
they can also be used to one's advan 
tage to avoid specific variations abom 
which one is concerned. The Modern 
Bcnoni is a go#d example of this: 1 d4 
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£>f 6 2 c4 c5 3 d5 e6 4 ftc3 exd5 5 
cxd5 d6 6e4g6fDJ. 




After its successful adoption by Tal 
in the 1960s, the Benoni became one of 
Mack's most popular replies to 1 d4, 
i*ven achieving the ultimate accolade of 
successful adoption in a world cham- 
pionship match (Spassky-Fischer, Rey- 
kjavik Wch (3) 1972). However, by 
Ihe early 1980s, it was becoming an 
endangered species at GM level, al- 
most entirely because of one line, the 
dreaded Taimanov Variation: 7 f4 
ig7 8 Ab5+ (D). 




This disruptive check had been 
known for years, but not considered 
dangerous after 8...£tfd7. This was 
because White usually retreated the 
bishop to d3 immediately. However, in 
the early 198fs, White began adopting 
a different strategy, beginning 9 a4!. In 
a sense, this is a high-class waiting 
move. White knows that he will want 
to play a4 anyway, so he does it at once 
and preserves options with the bishop. 
Although it may retreat to d3 anyway, 
it sometimes goes to e2 (or c4 or f 1), 
aiming for a transposition to a King's 
Indian Four Pawns Attack with an ex- 
tra tempo, if Black should have to re- 
turn his knight to f6. Alternatively, 
White may answer ...a6 by taking on 
d7, saving a tempo for an immediate 
kingside attack. A particularly savage 
example of the latter strategy was seen 
in Kasparov-Nunn, Lucerne OL 1982: 
9..,&a6 10 £>f3 £>b4 11 0-0 a6 12 
J.xd7+! Axd7 13 f5! 0-0 14 ±g5 f6 
15 Af4 gxf5 16 Axd6 J,xa4 17 Sxa4 
^fxd6 18 £>h4 fxe4 19 £>f5 «d7 20 
4lxe4 4>h8 21 £>xc5 1-0. 

This is not the place for a detailed 
theoretical survey of this line, but suf- 
fice it to say that despite 20 years of 
dedicated efforts, nobody has been 
able to come up with a line that is 
trusted by leading GMs. However, 
rather than ahandon the Modem Ben- 
oni entirely, many of its practitioners 
preferred to employ a little move-order 
trickery in order to dodge the above 
line. After 1 d4 £}f6 2 c4, they began 
playing not 2,..c5 but 2...e6. If White 
persisted with 3 £>c3, they would ac- 
cept defeat and play the Nimzo-Indian 
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with 3. ,&b4, but if White played ei- 
ther 3 £tf3 or 3 g3, they would con- 
tinue 3...c5 and head back into the 
Benoni, having in the meantime de- 
prived White of the chance to play the 
f 4 + A.b5+ system. This is the way al- 
most all of the Benoni's leading prac- 
titioners now handle the opening, in- 
cluding players such as Psakhis. de 
Firmian and Emms. 

Interestingly, if we continue the 
story of the Benoni's theoretical de- 
velopment into the 1990s, we find an- 
other example of such move-order 
subtlety coming to Black's rescue. 
Unable to use the f4 system, players 
were forced to look for ways to prove 
an advantage even with their knight on 
f3. After a few years, they came up 
with the following system; J d4 <Stf6 2 
c4 e6 3 c5 4 d5 exd5 5 cxd5 d6 6 
%c3 g67 e4 ±gl 8 h3 0-t9 Ad3 (Dl 




This new plan, with the bishop on 
d3 rather than e2. also proved very 
successful for White. The extra de- 
fence of the e4-pawn limits some of 
Black's counterplay, while the move 



h3 leaves Black's queen's bishop short 
of a good square, which in turn em- 
phasizes the general cramp in his posi- 
tion. Although White's results have 
not been so good here as in the f4 + 
Jtb5+ system, the line is sufficiently 
unpleasant for Black to have sent quite 
a few Benoni players in search of a 
way of avoiding it. 

The solution they arrived at was an- 
other move-order subtlety. Instead of 
the routine 7... J»g7, Black can instead 
play 7...a6 (B). 




Now the natural reaction is 8 a4, a! 
ter which Black plays 8...iLg4. By this 
move-order. Black has pre-empLvl 
White's intended h3 restraining mov* 
(note that the preliminary 7...a6 is nc< 
essary, since if immediately 7...Agd 
White has 8 #a4+ £>bd7 9 £>d2 with 
advantage). If White now plays *> 
Ae2, Black has avoided the MA3 plim 
after 9....^>xf3, practice suggests Bl;ui 
is fine. The sharper alternative 9 Wh 
is also possible, but the complicating, 
after 9..JLxf3 JO ®xb7 aregener;i!K 
considered OK for Black. 
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White's other response to 7...a6 is 8 
h3, but then Black can expand on the 
queenside with 8...b5 In the normal 
h3 + Ad3 system. Black would not be 
able to achieve this advance so readi ly, 
because White would always answer 
...a6 with a4. However, Black's subtle 
move-order here has prevented White 
from doing so, and, once again, Black 
seerns to be fine here. 

Finally, 1 should point out that White 
himself has ;i way to try to pre-empt 
ihis plan. Instead of 7 e4, he can play 7 
Ii3, trying to force his way back to the 
line he wants. However, Black can ex- 
ploit the holding back of the white e- 
pawn by 7...a6 8 a4 ^e7! when, yet 
-i^ain, he has prevented White from 
reaching his intended set-up. All of 
ihe above lines can he seen in the 
jsunes of John Emms, in particular 

The Modern Benoni is not the only 
opening whose dubious reputation 
r:m be improved by some move-order 
Mibtlety, Another example can be 
Mind in the Stonewall Dutch. After 
ItHlvinnik's successes with it in the 
W His, the opening entered a long pe- 
Mi kI in the doldrums, with Larsen be- 
inj\ one of the very few top GMs who 
rvti played it. However, during the 
HXOs, the line achieved a significant 
m. ivase in popularity amongst a new 
jvnr ration of players, including Short, 
\n iipov, Agdestein and others. The 
v«iim.$$ Krarnnik also played it with 

• (HiAiidcraMe success. 

I ho basis of the new popularity was 

* .lilTirent placing of Black's king's 
In . hop. Compare the two positions 
hrlow: 



Id4f5 2c4e63£>f3£rf64g3d55 
&g2c6 60-0£,e7fA) 




Id4f52c4e63£>f3£>f64g3d55 
&g2 c6 6 0-0 ±d6 (D) 




The first variation is the one used 
by Botvinnik, with the black bishop on 
e7. However, this eventually fell out of 
favour, principally because White has 
the plan (invented by Botvinnik him- 
self) of 7 b3 and 8 JU3, exchanging 
the dark-squared bishops. In the mod- 
em interpretation, however, the bishop 
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stands on d6. Not only is it more active 
on this square, but it also enables 
Black to meet 7 b3 with 7...®e7!, pre- 
venting the immediate exchange of 
bishops. White can enforce the ex- 
change, but only at some cost. Either 
he plays 8 a4, in which case he coo- 
cedes the b4-square to Black, or he 
plays 8 i,b2, 9 Ifcl and then 10 
losing a tempo. His third option to ex- 
change bishops is 8 Af4, but in this 
case the exchange is only achieved at 
the cost of a weakening of White's 
king position after 8...jbcf4 9 gxf4. 
Practice suggests that, with accurate 
play, Black can achieve equal chances 
in all three cases. 

However, if you wish to play the 
Modern Stonewall as Black, it is im- 
portant to understand that you can 
only reach the position with some co- 
operation from White. In particular, 
the Stonewall is generally not to be 
recommended if White has not al- 
ready committed his king s knight to 
f3. If he can still play £)h3, he has a 
number of extra options. The knight is 
well placed to swing round to d3, 
while White s other knight can come 
via d2-f3, leaving White with the opti- 
mal position for both of his knights. In 
addition, with the knight on h3. White 
can offer the exchange of bishops on 
f4, recapturing with the knight, thereby 
avoiding the weakening of his king- 
side mat would result from gxf4. 

•ne might think from the foregoing 
that White should simply stick his 
knight on h3 the mome nt Black plays 
,J5 and ...e6 However, this would ig- 
nore one more subtlety. Although the 



knight is good on h3 against the Stone- 
wall, it is much less good on that 
square in lines where Black puts his 
d-pawn on d6, hecause it is then much 
easier for Black to organize the ad- 
vance ...e5, when the knight would 
just look silly on h3. Even if the knight 
moves to f4 before that happens, it 
will be hit again when Black plays 
«...e5, and is unlikely to ilnd a decent 
square to move to (especially if Black 
prefaces .,.e5 with ...c6, guarding the 
d5-square). 

So we can conclude from the fore- 
going that the Classical Dutch involves 
some f ancy move-order footwork from 
both players. In fact, there is a kind of 
waiting game going on - White does 
not want to move his king's knight un- 
til Black commits his d-pawn, whereas 
Black doesn't want to show his hand 
with his d-pawn until White has com- 
mitted his king's knight. The result of 
this mutual snspicion can be seen be- 
low. 

After I d4 f5, White does not know 
which line Black will play, but he 
knows that he will want his bishop on 
g2 in any case (we are assuming that 
White plans to play the g3 lines 
against the Leningrad as well). So, 
maximum flexibility is preserved by 2 
g3 €if6 3 Jtg2 e6. Now White knows 
at least that Black is not going to play 
the Leningrad, hut he still does noi 
know whether he is going to play the 
Stonewall or the ...d6 lines. As White 
wants to keep options of either £rf3 or 
•2^h3, his natural response here is 4 c4. 
although this gives Black the addi 
tional option of 4... Jlb4-h Assuming 
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Black is angling for a Modern Stone- 
wall, the obvious move is 4... (15, but 
this allows 5 5Mi3. 

•n the other hand, 4... JLe7 avoids 
committing the d-pawn, but now Black 
can no longer play the Modern Stone- 
wall with ...J,d6. The only way to 
keep all options is 4...c6, when it is 
White's turn to find a non-committal 
move. He can do so with both 5 £ki2 
and 5 Wc2, although neither is ideal if 
Black continues 5...d6. The result of 
the guessing game is that Black has 
been unable to achieve the Modern 
Stonewall proper, but he has managed 
to force White into a slightly sub- 
optimal set-up for the ...d6 lines, in 
which White would generally prefer 
to have his queen's knight on c3 and 
his queen on d I . 

At move 4, there is one other way 
for Black to head for a Stonewall. 
With the move 4.. Jte7 (D) he agrees 
to play a Botvinnik-style Stonewall, 
with his bishop on e7 rather than d6. 




However, by clever use of move- 
mder, he can still avoid the b3 + <&a3 



plan which is one of White's strongest 
lines against the Botvinnik set-up. 
Thus, after 5 0-0 6 0-0 Black de- 
lays the ...d5 advance in favour of 
6...c6. Now if White plays 7 4jc3, 
Black answers 7...d5, and the plan of 
exchanging bishops on a3 is no longer 
available to White. If instead White 
pei-sists with the latter plan by 7 b3 
there follows 7..,a5 8 ,&a3 Axa3 9 
£>xa3 #e7 10£>c2 d6! (D). 




Black is now able to force a quick 
...e5, when he has good chances. This 
move-order has heen used many times 
by English IM Robert Bellin, a noted 
expert On the Dutch Defence. 

These examples show how move- 
order subtleties can be used in a posi- 
tive way, to enable the player to reach 
a desired opening position, without al- 
lowing a ceitain counter- variation. 

Compatibilities 

Another aspect of move-orders and 
transpositions is picking openings 
which naturally fit together A typical 
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example is the Caro-K/mn against I 
e4, and the Slav against 1 d4. By play- 
ing both of these openings, one is able 
to answer the English Opening ( I c4) 
with l.„c6. Now after either 2 e4 or 2 
d4, Black can reply 2...d5 and trans- 
pose back into a line which is part of 
his normal repertoire. It is true that 
White can insist on a pure English- 
type position by 2 4}f3 d5 3 g3, for ex- 
ample, but such lines are relatively 
tame and by using the I...c6 move- 
order, Black is able to cut down on the 
numberof different lines he has to pre- 
pare. 

Another pair of openings that fit 
well together for Black are the French 
and the Classical Dutch. This enables 
Black to answer 1 d4 with L..e6, 
thereby avoiding the various danger- 
ous second-move alternatives open to 
White after I.. .ft, such as 2 Jtg5, 2 
£te3 and 2 e4 (it should be noted, how- 
ever, that this option is not open to the 
player who wants to play the Lenin- 
grad Variation of the Dutch, since the 
move ...e6 is not an integral part of that 
line). For the same reason, the French 
also tits quite weil with the Nimzo 
and Queen's Indian complex, since by 
playing J d4 e6 one can avoid the 
Trompowsky - very handy if you hap- 
pen to play most of your chess in Eng- 
land, where the Tromp is remarkably 
popular! Of course, one may say that 
the Tromp is not so fearsome anyway, 
so there is no special reason to avoid it, 
but on the other hand, why bother hav- 
ing to (earn something against it, when 
you can just avoid it without losing 
any options yourself ? 



Within the King's Fianchetto com- 
plex, there is a very obvious overlap 
between the Pirc/Modem defences and 
the King's Indian. In fact, these lines 
also provide another example of how 
move-order may be used to avoid a 
certain dangerous variation. At the 
time of writing, one of White's most 
dangerous systems against the Pirc 
•cf ence is 1 c4 d6 2 d4 &f 6 3 £>c3 g6 
4±g5(D). 




The strength of the line derives 
from the fact that it combines several 
plans. White can continue with Wd2 
and .&h6, just as in the lines with JLe3, 
but he can also play for an early e5 ad- 
vance, when the position of the bishop 
on g5 serves to create threats on the 
h4-d8 diagonal. After 4..JLg7 5 #d2, 
5 . . .c6 6 f 4 b5 7 .ld3 0-0 8 Ctf 3 Ag4 9 
0-0 leaves Black with great trouhle 
equalizing, white after the alternative 
plan of chasing the bishop by 5...£fod7 
6 0-0-0 h6 7 iLf4 g5 8 &.e3 £)g4 9 h4 
Black's kingside pawn-structure is very 
vulnerable. Black has scored very 
badly in both of these lines. 
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It is clear that most of Black's prob- 
lems in this line stem from the fact that 
his f6-knight is vulnerable to the e5 
advance. This leads on to the thought 
that perhaps Black is better off playing 
the Modern move-order in this sys- 
tem, and analysis seems to bear this 
out. After ! e4 g6 2 d4 Ag7 3 €k3 d6 
4 &.g5 the bishop does not attack any- 
thing, and the e5 advance will not hit a 
knight on fix In their outstanding book 
Pin Alert. Alburt and Chernin give two 
illustrative lines beginning 4...%d7 5 
>Kfd2, one of which shows the hann- 
lessness of e5 when Black has not 
played 6: 5...a6 6 f4 b5 7 e5 and 
now the thematic riposte 7...f6! gives 
Black a good game af ter 8 exf 6 £>gxf 6 
9 Ad3 c5 (D). 




Possibly simpler still is the more di- 
rect 5 ...c5 6 d5 £>gf 6. Now that White's 
d^pawn has been lured forward, it is 
much harder for him to play e5, so 
Black is able to put his knight on f6 
without concern. After 7 f 4 a6 8 a4 
If b6 9 Sa2 h6 TO AM WM (D) Black 
was fine in Krnic-Jausa, Sombor 1976. 




Thus, we can conclude that the Mod- 
ern move-order definitely looks like a 
good idea for Black if he suspects that 
his opponent will play the Ag5 sys- 
tem. However, as we know from the 
foregoing, we must consider what, if 
any, options Black is giving up by 
playing this move-order rather than 
the Fire move-order. He is not himself 
giving much up, since in most other 
lines, a timely ...£if6 will transpose 
back into Pirc territory. However, the 
Modem move-order does give White 
some more options. Firstly, he can 
play lines with c3, which are difficult 
to achieve in the Pirc order, because of 
the early attack on White's e4-pawn. 
However, the c3 lines are not terribly 
dangerous, so this should not be a ma- 
jor problem. 

Much more significant is the fact 
that in the Modern move-order, White 
has the option of 3 c4, giving the 
game a queen's pawn flavour. This is 
where the compatibility issue comes 
in. If Black is happy to play the King's 
Indian, then he need have no fear of 
White playing 3 c4 against the Modern. 
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This in turn means that he can pre- 
serve maximum flexibility, because 
he can use both the Pirc and Modem 
move-orders against 1 e4, depending 
on his opponent s preferences. How- 
ever, if Black does not have the King's 
Indian in his repertoire, and does not 
want to play one of the pure Mtxlern 
Wefence lines against 3 c4, he has a 
problem. Effectively, it means that he 
can only play the Modern move~oi"der 
against 1 e4 if he is certain his oppo- 
nent will not play 3 c4. One leading 
player who does precisely this is 
Mikhail Gurevich. 



Conclusions 

1) Move-orders are vital to gooil 
opening preparation and should nevei 
be ignored. 

2) By clever use of move-orders, 
one can freqnently narrow down one's 
opponent's options. This can mean 
less for one to study, and can also en 
able one to dodge a particularly dan 
gerous line. 

3) Wherever possible, choose open 
ings which fit together, so as to pre- 
serve the maximum flexibility wirl 
move-orders and transpositions. 



6 Use and Abuse of 
Computers 



I he increasing role of computers in 
< hess is unquestionably the most sig- 
nificant development in the game over 
tile past 15 years, and in many ways it 
has revolutionized the game. The use 

• »t database programs such as Chess- 
Hasv and Chess Assistant has now he- 

• Mine standard notonly alGM level, but 
i m n amongst many club and league 
players. In addition, playing engines 
liiivr improved so f ast that any average 
MlsiViT can now walk to the shops and 
Imv loir afew pounds a program which 
I*- i) strong that he is probably never 
pi»ni|» io be able to win a game against 
il I mally, there is the Internet, which 
hir. speeded up information traasmis- 

• liiii s*> greatly that most major chess 
idii nainents can now be followed live. 
Wink these developments have their 
l^'Miivi; sides, there are also a number 
h| insidious ways in which computers 
h.nv Nought new problems to the 
miif In this chapter, we will look in 
mint* clelail at the impact of comput- 
us .mil at how they may be used more 

• Him lively in opening preparation. 

No Hiding Place 

Alilit »iijah a database program* such as 
1 ln\ sU;ist», has the facility to search 



out middlegame and endgame pat- 
terns, it is in the field of openings that 
it has its greatest impact. This is seen 
in a number of ways. 

In the first place, the existence of 
huge collections of tournament games 
means that a player's opening reper- 
toire is now an open secret, to a far 
greater extent than in the past. Prior to 
the arrival of databases, only a very 
small number of the master games 
played in any one year ever saw the 
lijjht of day. Only the very best games 
were published in magazines or news- 
paper columns, with the remainder ei- 
ther relegated to tournament bulletins 
or not published at all. Those that 
made it into bulletins would normally 
be seen only by professional GMs, 
who made a serious effort to follow all 
the latest theoretical developments. 
Few could afford to subscribe to all 
of the relevant publications, so GMs 
were reduced to paying occasional 
visits to the central chess library in 
their home country. In the UK during 
the 1960s and 1970s, this meant com- 
ing to London for a day and turning 
up atBob Wade's house in South Lon- 
don, to beg use of his chess library for 
a few hours! Those who lived in a 
country where no such central facility 
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existed did not even have that oppor- 
tunity. 

The situation today could scarcely 
be more different. The games of virtu- 
ally every tournament of significance 
are now available, free of charge, via 
the Internet. In most cases, the games 
can be obtained within a few hours of 
being played, and in many prestigious 
events, they can be followed live via 
an Internet link. In addition, specific 
publications, such as ChessBase Mag- 
azine and the New in Chess Year- 
books, provide detailed analysis of 
many thousands of games every year, 
plus opening surveys, statistics on the 
most successful opening variations, 
etc. The result is that any player who 
takes part in international opens or 
strong national events is bound to find 
many of his games appearing in data- 
bases. As an example, the Bigba.se 
2001 database produced by ChessBase 
contains over 120 of my games, de- 
spite the fact that 1 am a pure amateur, 
who plays only 2-3 international opens 
per year. 

The consequence of this is that a 
player can no longer afford to have 
significant gaps in his opening reper- 
toire, because any prospective oppo- 
nent, armed with a database, will be 
able to locate these problem areas 
within minutes. In previous years, a 
player who lost a game in a certain 
variation could count on the fact that 
the game would not be published and 
so would not been seen by other future 
opponents. This meant that he could 
sometimes get away with playing the 
same opening, even without a fully 



convincing improvement, especially 
if the variation concerned was not the 
main line and therefore unlikely to be 
repeated by anyone who was not in the 
know. Nowadays, only a fool would 
take such a risk, given the widespread 
availability of information. 

One Improvement, One 
Point Only! 

The flipside of the ahove is that while 
in bygone days, a strong new move 
might catch several victims before it 
became widely known, this is much 
less likely to happen now. The fol- 
lowing tale from the early 1970s is a 
typical example of what could hap- 
pen to unsuspecting amateurs in the 
pre-computer era, when they came up 
against professional GM opposition. 

The story starts with the game Uhl- 
mann-Smyslov, Hastings 1972/3: 1 c4 
e5 2 %c3 £k6 3 £yf3 £ff6 4 g3 lb4 5 
Ag2 0-0 6 0-0 e4 7 &g5 .&xc3 8 bxc3 
SeS 9 O exf3 10 £kf3 dS 1 1 cxd5 
(Dl 
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Smyslov had previously won from 
this position after 1 l...£>xd5, but here 
Uhlmann produced the powerful in- 
novation 12 c4!, which immediately 
places Black in trouble The pawn 
cannot be taken because of 13 £lg5 
and 14 #h5, so SmysUv was forced 
to allow White to build a powerful 
pawn-centre. The result was a typical 
piece of Uhlmann power play, as he 
swept the ex-world champion off the 
board: 12.. .^b6 13d4Ag4 14h3i,h5 
1 5 e5 <S}d5 16 &d2 Wd7 17 g4 Ag6 18 
4^g5^a5 19h4h620h5hxg5 21 hxg6 
fxg6 22 Wf3 (22 ^a4!) 22„x6 23 
iUg5 #>c4 24 Wh3 We6 25 lt2 2f8 
26 Af3 ^xc3 27 Safl Hxf 3 28 Wxf 3 
^b5 29 <*g2 £)xd4 30 WfU 1 -0. 

Some 18 months later, at the Nice 
Olympiad 1974, an unsuspecting ama- 
teur from Monaco repeated the white 
side of this variation against the ex- 
perienced Romanian GM Ciocaltea. 
Unfortunately for the white player, in 
the intervening period Smyslov had 
demonstrated a large improvement for 
Black, but despite at least two success- 
ful GM outings, the games had not 
been published anywhere in main- 
stream chess magazines The well- 
prepared Ciocaltea of course knew all 
about them, which made the resulting 
Olympiad game something of a mis- 
match. Ciocaltea unleashed the im- 
provement 1 1 .J*xd5! (D). 

In the stem game, White had con- 
tinued 12 £ki4, but lost quickly after 
12...*h5 I3£ixc6bxc6 K4e3 Ag4 15 
«Ta4 Se6 16 Ibl Ae2 17 lei? (17 
Sf4!) 17..Ag4 18 h3 WfS 1* Sxe2 
Wxb) 20 ®xg4 ^xcl + 21 <&h2 Sd8 




in Sigurjonsson-Smyslov, Reykjavik 
1974. Ciocaltea's opponent preferred 
12 d4, but t« no avail: 12..,Kh5 13 
fi.bl Wa5 (13... <Ste4 had also favoured 
Black in Ribli-Vasiukov, Camaguey 
Capablanca Memorial 1974) 14 e4 
£>xe4 1 5 £>c5 Sxe5 1 6 dxe5 lfc5+ 17 
*hl 18 Sxf2 Wxf2 19 Axc6 

Ag4f 20 Wg\ #xgl+ 21 *xgl bxc6 
when Black had the better ending and 
went on to win, Tasi£-Ciocaltea, Nice 
OL 1974. 

One has to feel sorry for Tasic, be- 
cause nowadays an improvement such 
as I l...Wxd5 would be all round the 
world within hours of first being 
played. In fact, the strength of the 
move is such that the whole variation 
remained under a cloud for almost 15 
years, until Kasparov surprised Ivan- 
chuk with the new idea 1 1 d4! (instead 
of 1 1 cxd5) and won crushingly at the 
1988 USSR Championship: 1 1 ...£)c4 
12 ^c2 dxc4 (12....M5 is safer, with 
only a small edge for White) 13 Sbl 
f 5 (Dl 

14 g4! #c7 15 gxf5 %46 16 £>g5! 
Wxe2 17 Ad5+ *h8 18 Wxe2 Sxe2 
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19 Mi 4 £id8 20 Axd6 cxcJ6 21 Bbel 
Sxe I 22Sxel .id? 23 Se7 Ac6 24 f6 
1-0 Kasparov-Ivanchuk, USSR Ch 
(Moscow) 1988. 

Information Overload 

While computer databases make in- 
formation management a lot quicker, 
which is to the benefit of the amateur 
player who has limited time to spend 
on opening preparation, they also 
hring with them the problem of infor- 
mation overload. The sheer number of 
games that are now available on chess 
databases means that even a full-time 
professional has difficulty keeping up 
with the flow of information The 
Bigbase 2001 database which I re- 
ferred to above contains some 1 ] h mil- 
lion games. The free weekly Internet 
chess magazine The Week in Chess 
(TWIC) rarely has fewer than 5#0 
games per issue, and in particularly 
husy weeks of the calendar can have 
2000 or more. This means that making 
efficient use of one's time depends on 
observing some basic ground rules. 



Firstly, you should not attempt to 
memorize the many new games played 
in your f avourite openings. Not only is 
it simply impossible to do so, it is nut 
even particularly beneficial, as I have 
repeatedly emphasized in this book 
Understanding is what really counts, 
not specific knowledge. If you spend 
hours poring over the thousands ol 
new games played every week, yon 
are simply wasting most of the time in 
volved. 

Secondly, be aware of the quality o( 
ihe games you are looking at. One ol 
the worst aspects of the modern chess 
datahase is that it usually contains ;i 
huge number of games from very weak 
events. Few, if any, of these games are 
going to teach you anything, or W 
worth studying. Jf you wish to re 
search an opening, limit your studies 
to high-quality games between GMs. 
and filter out the rest. This leads un- 
naturally on to the next section. 

Lying with Statistics 

One of the features ol chess database. 1 , 
which can be very useful if employe! I 
properly is the statistics and openi un- 
report function. At the push of a button 
this enables you to obtain a picture ol.< 
given opening line, its success rate in 
practice, the specific insults scored In- 
different, sub- variations, etc. This c;in 
provide an enormous amount of useful 
information. 

For example, we know that in gen 
cral, the advantage of the first mm. 
should guarantee White chances ol 
small plus. Statistically, White tend 
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to score somewhere around 52-55%, 
and Black around 45-48%. This in it- 
self is valuable information when it 
mmes to judging an opening. If a 
black defence scores much below 
-[$%, this would tend to suggest that it 
is inferior. Likewise, a white opening 
that makes less than 50% should be 
viewed with suspicion. #f course, such 
statistics are only a rough first guide, 
,ihd certainly should not be regarded 
ns\ proof of an opening's merits, but 
ihcy do provide a reasonable first indi- 
* alien. Even if a variation is objec- 
tively satisfactory, a below-average 
percentage score may indicate that the 
position is relatively difficult to play 
itt practice, and this is certainly some- 
ihmg the would-be exponent of the 
Inn* would want to know. 

However, in approaching the re- 
sults produced by statistical analysis 
In mi one's database, there are a few 
points which must be borne in mind. 
I'M stly, as any statistician will tell you, 
always take account of sample size. 
I V J act that a certain opening line has 
.i 100% score may sound very excit- 
ing, but if it turns out that your data- 
Iunc only contains three games with 
iiu- line, one of which, on closer in- 
i|uvlk>n, turns out to be a duplicate of 
< me of the others, this score i s unlikely 
m Ik* statistically significant. 

Secondly, quality of games is again 

■ ial. This is a case where the old 

■ mi>i puter principle of GIGO applies- 
jurhaps in, garbage out If your data- 
hit\e contains a large number of games 
hv very weak players, these will dis- 
luti ihc statistics you get. J recently 



encountered a typical example of this, 
while looking at the following varia- 
tion: 1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 Sk3 dxe4 4 
%xe4 kel (D). 




The Rubinstein French, character- 
ized hy 3...dxe4, had been largely out 
of favour ever sincethe end of the 19th 
century, whenTarraschbranded it "the 
surrender of the centre". Only in the 
last live years or so has it become pop- 
ular again at GM level, as various top 
players have realized that its solidity 
has been rather underrated. Almost all 
of the recent attention has been di- 
rected to either 4...^d7 or 4...£d7, 
but the text-move seems to me to be 
well worth a closer look. By contrast 
with 4...£ki7, Black intends to recap- 
ture on f6 with the bishop. For exam- 
ple, after 5 £>f 3 QM 6 £>xf6+ Axf 6 7 
iLd3 c5 8«kc5. all of 8...£>d7, 8. JBfc7 
and 8... 1 $?a5+ appear perfectly satis- 
factory for Black. 

If Black intends to recapture with 
the bishop on f 6, it makes sense to play 
..JLe7 immediately, without commit- 
ting the queen's knight to d7, since in 
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some lines, the knight can develop 
more actively to c6. The 4 . JLe7 line 
was recommended almost half a cen- 
tury ago by Cecil Purdy, the great Aus- 
tralian pedagogue and writer, and his 
writings on the subject have recently 
been collected and published in book 
form (albeit under the unfortunate title 
Action Chess). 

Looking through the various lines, 
it seemed to me that the most danger- 
ous tries for White were those where 
he tried to preserve the option of 
queenside castling. This is something 
which the 4...Ae7 line makes rela- 
tively difficult, since if White ex- 
changes on f6, the resulting pressure 
on the d4-pawn may prevent him from 
playing We2. Probably the best move- 
order for White is 5 %f3 £>f6 6 &d3 
£>xe4 7 i.xe4 £ki7 8 We2 (D). 




With this order, White prepares 
Ae3, reserving (though not actually 
committing himself to) the possibil- 
ity of castling queenside. Meanwhile, 
there is also a tactical point to the 
move, of which more in a moment. 



When I looked this position up on a 
database, I was rather shocked to sec 
the statistics. Out of a total of 3K 
games, Black won 6, drew 1 4 and losl 
no fewer than 18. The relatively small 
number of black wins is to be ex 
pected, since the line is relatively qiiiel 
and solid, rather than being a dynamic 
attempt to seize the initiative. How 
ever, the large number of losses is cer 
tainly not what one would expect of n 
line whose chief merit is supposed In 
be its solidity. It would be easy to ai 
cept the statistics at face value, anil 
dismiss the line as being bad fui 
Black, but this would be a serious mis 
take. Looking more closely at the 
games themselves, 1 discovered th;il 
no fewer than I J of Black's 1 8 losses 
resulted from Black falling into theel 
ementary trap 8.. Af6??9 Axb7! Axb7 
10 Wb5-K when White wins a pawn 
and destroys the black queenside. This 
little trap is the tactical point of White's 
8th move. 

Once one adjusts for these 1 1 games, 
the statistics show exactly what one 
would expect, i.e. a black score fiat 
tianally under 50%, with a significaul 
number of draws and few losses. A 
typical example of solid black phiv 
from the diagram is McKay-Clarke 
British Ch (Morecambe) 1 975, which 
continued 8...c5 9 ±e3 £tf6 10 Ail < 
Wcl 1 1 0-0-0 a6 12 dxc5 Axc5 1 t 
l,g§ JLe7 14 £)e5 %d5 15 kxct 
®xe7 l /2-i/ 2 . The veteran British 1M 
Peter Qarke was a regular practitionci 
of the Jk.e7 line during the 196ts and 
l$70s (although he usually prefaced 
the move with 4...%d7 and only then 
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^...Jte7; as noted above, I consider 
Ms move-order to be less accurate than 
the immediate 4...k.tl). As a tough 
in id wily defender, whose ambitions 
when Black against a strong opponent 
t ;ircly exceeded half a point, he was 
ideally suited to the Rubinstein French, 
mid in his capable hands it proved an 
extremely tough nut to crack. 

This phenomenon of database sta- 
lislics being distorted by large num- 
Ihsis of games by weak players can be 
seen in almost any opening, especially 
iliose that contain a trap. This was 
something I realized when writing my 
previous book, 10] Chess Opening 
Imps. It was really quite amazing at 
limes to see just bow many victims the 
same trap had claimed. Here is just 
mie example, in the Pelikan Sicilian: 1 
v4 cS 2 £tf3 &c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 
5 £>c3 e5 6 £*b5 d6 7 £>d5 
•'>\xd5 8 exd5 *e7 9 c4 (D) (or 9 c3). 



ft 




Kvcn my relatively small database 
i oniiiins no fewer than 27 examples 
"I Black losing material immediately 
mil) 9...a67? I0 «fa4!. 



Quantity and Quality 

The lesson from the previous section 
is that when using a database to re- 
search an opening line, one must pay 
careful attention to the quality of 
games on the databaseitself . Although 
the Internet has made master games 
much more freely available than in the 
past, it has also resulted in huge num- 
bers of games from very weak events 
finding their way onto databases. 

If one thinks about the problem log- 
ically, a database is generally used for 
two, quite distinct purposes. The first 
is for looking up the games of pro- 
spective opponents during a tourna- 
ment, in order to see what type of 
player they are, and which openings 
they play. For this purpose, one ideally 
wants a database which is as compre- 
hensive as possible, so as to maximize 
the chances of finding one's oppo- 
nent's games. In this case, it does not 
matter whether the database contains 
vast numbers of games by weak play- 
ers; quantity is everything. 

The second main use for a data- 
base is for researching opening lines. 
For this purpose, however, one does 
not really want a huge database, full 
of games from insignificant amateur 
events, and played by relatively weak 
players. The majority of such games 
will not be of theoretical importance, 
the results will be unreliable, and the 
size of the database will just serve to 
make it more difficult to see the wood 
for the trees. Instead, the ideal data- 
base for opening research purposes 
will be small, and comprised only of 
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games from quality GM events, pref- 
erably annoCated by the players them- 
selves. 

The solution to this dilemma is to 
maintain two separate databases, one 
for each purpose. For looking up one's 
opponents during a tournament, keep 
a database which is as broad and com- 
prehensive as possible, regardless of 
the quality of the games. However, for 
opening research purposes, maintain a 
second database, consisting of only 
quality, annotated games. A good 
starting point would be the CD-R0M 
of the complete Jnf orrnator series, per- 
haps supplemented by the annotated 
games from ChessBa.se Magazine. By 
keeping this second database exclu- 
sive, you should have a reliable source 
of information when researching open- 
ings, while your first, catch-all data- 
base will give you a wide-ranging 
collection of games, in which you are 
likely to be able to find games played 
by prospective opponents. 

Silicon Innovations 

Thus far in this chapter, we have con- 
centrated on databases, but in the last 
decade, chess-playing engines have 
also begun to have a major impact on 
opening preparation. As one would 
expect, this is particularly the case in 
sharp tactical variations, where the 
computer excels. In Secrets of Practi- 
cal Chess, John Nunn quotes an exam- 
ple where a Sicilian variation wa.s 
refuted outright by a piece sacrifice 
found by a computer progi*arn. A more 
recent example of this saw no less a 



player than Kramnik fall victimto sili 
con improvement. 

Anand-Karpov, Frankfurt rapidplay 
1999 opened as follows: 1 e4 e5 2fifO 
&f6 3 &xe5 d6 4 5*f 3£Sxe4 5 d4 45 <> 
±<B £>c6 7 0-0 Ae7 8 c4 %b4 9 cxd5 
%xd3 10»xd3»xd5 II lei If 5 12 
g4 tg6 13 *c3 <2kc3 14 ®xc3 <4?fX 
15 Af4 c6 (D). 




Anand now played 1 6 §e3 and soon 
obtained a winning position, only In 
lose it after an horrendous #ne-mon 
blunder, interviewed in ChesyB<i\< 
Magazine, he told how he returned Ki 
his hotel room with his trainer Vht 
lava, and began looking at the ganiv 
Reaching the diagram, 'Ubi* aski k <l 
about the saciifice on e7, which AiKitnl 
had felt during the game was no im>n 
than unclear. Purely out of curiosilv 
they put the position on Fritz siiid 
within a few seconds, the program 
evaluation of the position leapt i<< 
'winning for White*. Examining flu 
board, Anand soon realized whal In 
had overlooked during the game wnl> 
Karpov, and duly concluded that ilt< 
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sacrifice won out of hand. However, 
lirmly convinced that nobody would 
ever repeat the line against him any- 
way, he thought no more about it. 

However, two days later, Kramnik 
offered to repeat the whole line, having 
e vidently expected only 16 Se3, after 
which he clearly had an improvement 
prepared. Instead, Anand uncorked 16 
IXxe7!!, whereupon Kramnik plunged 
into thought, a horrified look on his 
fare. On a neighbouring board, Kas- 
parov and Karpov could barely main- 
latn concentration on their own game, 
as they looked up and saw what had 
happened. Kasparov, never a great 
loss to the game of poker, looked at the 
ilcmo monitor, realized what was hap- 
pening, then grinned broadly at Kar- 
pov and shook his head in amazement. 
They all realized that Black was to- 
lally lost Kramnik eventually played 
Ih...*xe7 17 «b4+ &d8 18 Wxb7 
Hc8 (B). 




Now Anand played 19 J_g5+L This 
is ihe crucial point that he had missed 
iluring the Kaipov game. Black is 



forced to open the seventh rank for the 
white queen. After 19..J6 20 Wxg7 
fxg5 21 #xh8+ <£c7 22 #e5+ Wxe5 
23 dxe5 Black was hopelessly lost and 
soon resigned. 

Examples such as this demonstrate 
that the growing strength of playing 
programs is an increasingly important 
factor in preparing sharp tactical vari- 
ations. At present, it is mostly just pro- 
fessional players who are likely to 
analyse lines in detail with the help of 
a computer, but one suspects that this 
will become more common at lower 
levels in the future. As a result, a lot of 
sharp gambit lines, which rely on sur- 
prise value and perhaps an element of 
bluff, arc likely to come under greater 
pressure. This has already happened 
in postal chess, where it is clear that 
computers are being widely used, 
whatever the rules of postal compe- 
titions may or may not say on the 
point. 

Training Partners 

For the ordinary player, computer pro- 
grams can be extremely useful as a 
training partner. One of the main tech- 
niques in Soviet training methods was 
the playing of special training games, 
either to try out an opening system or 
to develop certain middlegame and 
endgame techniques Botvinnik was 
especially famous for using training 
games as an integral part of his prepa- 
ration, playing secret games against 
such opponents as Ragozin, Aver- 
bakh, Flohr, Fui man and others. The 
hoary old anecdote about the cigarette 
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smoke relates to his training games 
with Ragozin. 

Many modem players also use train- 
ing games as part of their preparation. 
For example, 1 was once given a de- 
scription of paitof Grandmaster Yusu- 
pov's preparation for his Candidates 
match with Ivanchuk in 1991. Yusupov 
decided before this match that with 
White, he wanted to play 4 e3 against 
his opponent's anticipated Nimzo- 
Jndian, something he had rarely done 
hef ore. Working with his trainer, Mark 
Dvoretsky, the two set out to develop 
Yusupov's knowledge and understand- 
ing of these lines. As a basis for their 
work, they used not an openings en- 
cyclopaedia, but a games collection by 
a grandmaster who specialized in 4 e3. 
The player concerned was Gligoric, 
and the book they used was the afore- 
mentioned Igrayu pwtiv Figur, which 
contains a significant number of games 
where Gligoric is White against the 
Nimzo. With each game, they first 
played through the game and the notes, 
and analysed the key points. They then 
played a series of J5-niinute games 
with the vatiation concerned, alternat- 
ing colours. By switching colours all 
the time, Yusupov was able to get a 
more rounded and objective view of 
the positions, by seeing them from the 
black side as well as the white. After a 
batch of four games, they would stop 
and analyse the main points of inter- 
est in the games played, before play- 
ing some more games. Finally, they 
would check their games against the 
latest theory of the line, so as to ensure 
that they had not missed anything of 



significance. Having f wished with one 
variation, they then moved onto the 
next game in the book, and repeated 
the process. 

The results of this work were clear 
from the match. Out of 4 games with 
the 4 e3 Nimzo, Yusupov won 2, and 
drew 2. Both of his wins were excel- 
lently played, one of them a brilliancy, 
and he also missed a forced win in one 
of the drawn games. Confounding the 
critics, who had made Ivanchuk a 
clear favourite for the match, Yusupov 
won 6^. 

The average player does not gener- 
ally have access to a master- strength 
trainer, but this technique of playing 
training games to learn an opening can 
be employed with a playing engine 
such as Fritz. By starting the game 
from a predetermined opening posi- 
tion, one can gain valuable practical 
experience, which will increase one's 
understanding of the opening and lead 
to improved results. The computer can 
also assist in analysing the resulting 
training games, although its usefulness 
here is generally greater in tactical po- 
sitions. 

Conclusions 

1) Computer databases have revo- 
lutionized opening preparation at al- 
most all levels of the game. 

2) Information is now much more 
widely available than in the past, and 
computers make opening preparation 
much quicker and easier than before. 

3) On the other hand, infon nation 
overload can be a significant problem. 
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Although computers can hold a great 
deal of inf ormation, much of it may be 
of poor quality, which brings its own 
problems. 

4) Maintain separate databases for 
game preparation and opening research. 



5) As computer use becomes more 
widespread, risky tactical lines be- 
come more vulnerable to refutation 

6) Use your computer as a training 
partner, if you do not have access to a 
trainer or regular sparring partner. 



7 Universalities 



One particular approach to opening 
repertoire management is the use of 
universal systems, i.e. openings which 
can be employed both with White and 
Black, or against any particular open- 
ing move of the opponent. The use of 
such systems can enable a p!ayer to re- 
duce the amount of opening theory he 
needs to study, and to reach positions 
of a type he is familiar with and enjoys 
playing. It is to the pros and cons of 
this approach that we now turn. 

Reverse Gears 

One particular asp#ct of the universal 
opening approiich is the use of reverse 
openings Typically, this involves tak- 
ing a black defence, and trying to play 
it as White, wtth an extra tempo. An 
example is the King's Indian Attack, 
in which White opens with the stan- 
dard King's Indian Defence moves 1 
£)f3, 2 g3, 3 Ag2, 4 0-0, etc. Simi- 
larly, the Dutch Defence player can 
open 1 f4, hoping after l...d5 or 
1 ...£tf6 toachieve a position similar to 
his favourite Dutch line, but with an 
extra tempo. In the English Opening, 1 
c4, the reply L ,.e5 produces a reversed 
Sicilian, with White again having an 
extra tempo. 

If you have a strong liking for one 
of these defences as Black, there is a 



natural temptation to try to employ 
your favourite line as White. By daing 
so, you are likely to reach a position of 
a type you like and understand, and 
you can avoid having to learn lots of 
theory on other openings. These prac- 
tical points are peifectly valid, and 
may in themselves provide sufficient 
reason to adopt the reverse opening 
approach. However, there is a more 
fundamental reason why one may want 
to employ a reverse opening, uamely 
the belief that it should give you an 
objective advantage. If the King's In- 
dian equalizes for Black, then surely it 
should give some advantage when 
used by White with an extra tempo? 
Similarly, if the Sicilian is the best de- 
fence to I e4 (a>s many believe it is), 
then shouldn't White stand better 
when he plays it with an extra move? 

Surprising as it may seem, practice 
does not bear out this theory. Open- 
ings such as the King's Indian Attack 
and the pure 'reversed Sicilian' ap- 
proach to the English are not regarded 
at top level as a serious way to fight for 
an opening advantage. Alex YertTKv 
linsky quoted an interesting example 
of another GM's reaction to this issue. 
The Terminator' wa.s present when 
somebody asked the Russian GM 
Malaniuk about the l^eningrad Dutch. 
Malaniuk is the world's leading expert 
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on the line, and has played it with 
great success against opponents of all 
levels. He was asked why he did not 
play 1 f4 as White, with the idea of an- 
swering l...d5 or l...£)f6 with a fol- 
low-up such as 2 £}f3, 3 g3, etc., 
aiming for his favourite variation with 
aii extra move. Malaniuk replied 'That 
extra move's gonna hurt me." There 
are a numher of reasons for this. 

Firstly, on a purely philosophical 
level, the simplistic argument that 
"the Sicilian equalizes for Black, so it 
must give an advantage with an extra 
tempo", does not hold water. 1 re- 
member many years ago reading an 
intriguing book entitled My Chess Ad- 
ventures, by C.W.Warburton. The au- 
thor was a veteran player and organizer 
from the North of England, who be- 
came a particularly strong correspon- 
dence player. Brought up on the play 
of Lasker and others, Warburton re- 
mained all his life a fervent believer in 
the 19th century classical virtues. He 
always opened I e4 with White, and 
always answered 1 e4 with l...e5 as 
Black. He swore that the Lopez was 
the best opening for White, and that 
defending the Lopez was Black's best 
reply, providing of course that he 
avoided the "positional error" 3...a6, 
and instead played 3...£>t6 and 4...d6, 
it la Lasker. From the lofty heights of 
2 1 st century theory, it is easy to scorn 
such an attitude, but Warburton upheld 
liis principles in many brilliant corre- 
spondence games during the 1950s 
and 1960s, against strong opponents. 

However one may view Warburton *s 
eccentricity, he gave an interesting 



retort to those who argued that the 
English should be good for White, be- 
cause it is a Sicilian with a move in 
hand. His response was to turn the ar- 
gument on its head Many years of 
master practice have demonstrated that 
L..e5 is a perfectly good answer to 1 
c4, and ensures Black equal chances. 
How much worse must Black's posi- 
tion be, he argued, in the Sicilian De- 
fence, when after 1 e4 c5 White has a 
reversed English with a move in handl 

The truth, of course, is that neither 
of these arguments is correct. Black 
does not stand markedly worse after 1 
e4 c5, but neither does White stand 
significantly better after 1 c4 e5. The 
main practical reason for this is that 
white and black openings generally 
have different aims, and when they are 
taken out of their natural hahitat, they 
often fail to adapt well to their new sur- 
roundings. Thus White, having the first 
move, is generally trying to develop 
some initiative and obtain what we 
commonly refer to as an opening ad- 
vantage. The opening lines he chooses 
are adapted to that purpose. Black, 
meanwhile, is aware that he starts the 
game at a slight disadvantage, and that 
his main aim is to neutralize White's 
initiative. His play therefore tends to 
be geared to doing that, rather than to 
striving to seize the advantage himself. 

The effect of this on reverse open- 
ings can be seen by comparing the fol- 
lowing main-line sequences: 

1 e4 c5 2 5}f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 
£>T6 5 <£c3 g6 6 J.e3 kgl 7 f3 0-0 8 
Wd2 ^c6 9 1x4 J,d7 10 0-0-0 Sc8 
11 &b3 £>e5 (D) 
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l c4 15 2 g3 &I6 3 Ag2 d5 4 cxd5 
£>xd5 5 £>c3 %b6 6 £tf 3 ftc6 7 0-0 
£e7 8d3 0-0 9 a3 Ac6 f/>; 




In the first example, we have the 
standard Sicilian Dragon, and in the 
second, a line of the English Opening 
known as the Reversed Bragon. Com- 
paring the two positions, which repre- 
sent the most common main line of 
each opening, one cannot but be struck 
by the difference in the set-up adopted 
by the two 'anti-Dragon' players (i.e. 
White in the first example, Black in 



the second). In the first sequence, 
White, seeking an advantage to justify 
his first move, has adopted a highly 
aggressive set-up, castling queenside 
and preparing a kingside pawn-sturm 
with g4 and h4. In the second exam- 
ple, however, Black has reacted to the 
same fcragon set-up by adopting an 
altogether more restrained develop- 
ment, castling kingside and intending 
to play more in the centre. In this line, 
Black's subsequent ...f6 move is usu- 
ally played merely to defend the e5- 
pawn, and not with any intention of 
supporting a ...g5 pawn thrust. In shoit. 
the character of the two positions is 
completely different, and theory con- 
siders both positions to give White at 
most his normal opening initiative. 

This example encapsulates the main 
practical reason why adopting a re- 
verse opening does not usually bring 
any advantage. It is because players 
tend to handle the position much iess 
ambitiously as Black than they do 
when faced with the same position as 
White. If Black were to try to defend 
the reversed Dragon line by adopting 
the same set-up with „.Ae6 and ...^d7 
that White uses against the dragon 
proper, White's extra tempo would in- 
deed prove significant, but against a 
less ambitious formation. White is un- 
able to make much of it. Similarly, 
there is absolutely nothing to stop 
White meeting the Dragon with £e2, 
Ae3, 0-0, etc.; indeed, this is a per- 
fectly respectable line of play. How- 
ever, it is rarely seen at GM level, 
because it is not considered aggres- 
sive enough to fight tor a significant 
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advantage, and most players are seek- 
ing such an advantage when White. 

I learned this lesson in my youth, 
after playing the following variations: 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £k3 c5 4 cxd5 
exd5 5 £>f 3 ©c6 6 g3 ftf 6 7 &g2 Ae7 
8 0-0 0-0 (D) 




1 d4 &f6 2 c4 c5 3 e3 g6 4 
Ag7 5 <&c3 0-0 6 AcZ cxd4 7 exd4 d5 
8 t-tQc6 (D) 




The first variation is the main line 
of the Tarrasch Defence to the QGD, 



which was a favourite of several club- 
mates and myself. Liking the Tarrasch 
so much (the follies of youth are 
sometimes hard to explain!), and re- 
luctant to play the white side of the 
Benko Gambit, we hit upon the idea of 
playing the second sequence as White, 
thereby reaching a Tarrasch with an 
extra move. The tine had the added 
merit that it could also be reached 
against the Grunfeld, via the sequence 
1 d4 5if 6 2 c4 g6 3 £k 3 d5 4 £tf3 Ag7 
5 e3 0-0 6 A.e2 c5 7 0-0 cxd4 8 exd4 
Q)c6. Several of our club members 
played the line enthusiastically in the 
1970s, and once we discovered that 
the leading player at a neighbouring 
club was also an addict, we even jok- 
ingly christened it "The Mid-Kent 
Variation", after the part of England in 
which we all lived. 

J will return to the last diagram be- 
low, but for the moment I would just 
like to note one thing. My friends and I 
found that when we played the Tar- 
rasch proper as Black, reaching the 
penultimate diagram, our opponents 
almost all played either 9 Ag5 or 9 
4\c5. As White in the Mid-Kent Vari- 
ation, however, if we continued 9 Bel , 
we found that very few opponents 
played either 9...ilg4 or 9.,,dxc4. In- 
stead, most players preferred 9...iLf5, a 
quieter line which is known in the Tar- 
rasch proper, yet hardly ever played. It 
was clear that when faced with the 
Tarrasch position with colours re- 
versed, most players adopted an alto- 
gether less ambitious approach than 
they would have done when White 
against the Tarrasch proper. 
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Information is Power 

In addition to the practical points 
listed above, there is another, more ob- 
jective, reason why black, openings are 
rarely as effective as one might expect 
when played with colours reversed 
and an extra tempo. This is because, in 
the profound words of Grandmaster 
Suba, ''Black's information is always 
greater by one move ,r . Although the 
tirst move confers a certain initiative 
on White, it also means that White is 
always committing himself that tiny 
bit earlier than his opponent. Every 
move is to some extent a commitment, 
and each time Black comes to make 
his move, he has the benefit that White 
has already made one extra move, thus 
revealing his hand that tiny bit more. 

As an initial and extremely basic 
example, consider the opening move 1 
e4. Without Black having made a sin- 
gle move, he already knows certain 
things about the likely shape of the 
game. He knows, for example, that 
White is more likely to attack on the 
kingsidethan the queenside. Of course, 
a queenside attack cannot be ruled out, 
but if this is what White intends, he is 
far more likely to open 1 d4 or 1 c4; 
once he has played 1 e4, it is already 
more difficult to develop an initiative 
on the queenside. Similarly, Black 
knows that a subsequent c4 by White 
is also less likely than before, since it 
would leave a hole on d4. Thirdly, he 
knows that he is unlikely to have prob- 
lems on the long h l-a8 diagonal, since 
White bas already obstructed it with a 
pawn and so is unlikely to fianchetto 



his king's bishop with any elf #ct. Let 
us assume Black replies l...e5 and 
White continues 2 %f3. Once again, 
Black has learnt something. He knows 
that a quick attack on the f-file is now 
unlikely, since the white f-pawn has 
been blocked. He may even seek to 
take immediate advantage of this by 
playing 2...f5 himself, something he 
would perhaps have been less likely to 
do after other second moves by White. 
After 2. j£k6 3 Ab5 Black knows that 
a quick attack on F7 is less likely than 
before, since a later Ac4 by White 
would involve the loss of a tempo. 
This in turn means that Black c an later 
play a move such as ..MS6 without 
having to worry about the conse- 
quences of 5ig5 or l.xf7+, etc. #n the 
other hand, Black also knows that his 
e5-pawn is likely to be the main target 
for the next few moves, and this must 
influence how he develops. 

The above was a very basic example 
of how the information game works, 
but the same phenomenon exists in all 
openings, and goes a long way to- 
wards explaining why a black defence 
does not always work so well when 
converted into a white opening with an 
extra move. Larsen once gave a practi- 
cal example of this. At a certain point 
in his youth, he became hooked on the 
Najdorf Sicilian, 1 e4 c5 2£tf3 d6 3 d4 
cxd4 4 £)xd4 £tffc 5 $\c3 a6. So keen 
was he on the opening that he started 
playing as White I c4 e5 2 d3 £>f 6 3 a3 
"hoping for 3...d5 4 cxd54hxd5 5 
<£\c6 6 e4, the dear variation with an 
extra tempo" Unfortunately, after a 
few successes at junior level, he soon 
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realized that "amongst masters, you 
cannot persuade anyone t# play 3 ...d5". 
Behind the rueful humour, however, 
lies a serious point, which illustrates 
very well the Suba dictum. In the 
Najdorf proper, Black plays 5«««a# only 
after White has already opened the 
centre with 3 d4. In order to get his 
Najdorf with colours reversed, how- 
ever, White has to commit himself to 
a3 before Black has played ...d5. 
Armed with the knowledge that White 
is now well-prepared for 3«..d5, Black 
can simply avoid playing it, thus leav- 
ing White with a pawn move which is 
not of much real use in other struc- 
tures. 

My clubmates and I encountered a 
similar problem in our beloved Mid- 
Kent Variation, discussed above. In 
the diagram position below, we had to 
decide how best to utilize White's 
cxlra tempo. 




If we assume that itis Black's move 
in ihe diagram position (as it would be 
in the Tarrasch proper), the two main 
pliins are as follows: 



a) 9...ilg4 is probably the most 
common pJan. It aims to force White 
to clarify the central position, due to 
the threat of ...&xf 3. White's usual re- 
ply would be I0cxd5, followed by h3, 
and then Sel, Jt.fl, etc. 

h) An alternative plan for Black is 
9...dxc4, with the idea 10 Jt,xc4 £>a5. 
Now the bishop must either retreat to 
e2, allowing I 1 ...Ae6 (controlling the 
important d5-square), or to h3, when 
Black can capture and secure the 
bishop-pair. White can react to this ei- 
ther by ceding the bishop-pair, or by 
answering with the aggressive gambit 
10 d5 5^a5 11 Af4, with some initia- 
tive for the pawn. 

Although other moves are possi- 
ble, these are the two main plans. 
Moving on to consider the Mid-Kent 
position, we can draw certain conclu- 
sions. Firstly, if we know that Black 
wants to adopt the ...«&g4 plan, we can 
prevent it completely by 9 h3. Alterna- 
tively, we can play 9 Sel, with the 
idea of meeting 9...iLg4 with 10 cxd5 
4kd5 I 1 h 3 Aeti 1 2 Af 1 , when White 
has a main-line Tarrasch position with 
an extra tempo - his Sel is a useful 
move in this position. On the other 
hand, if we know that Black wants to 
play 9...dxc4 followed by 10...£)a5, 
there is something to be said for sim- 
ply 9 a3, allowing the bishop to retreat 
safely to aZ 

The problem for White, however, is 
that he has to move, and so must com- 
mit himself first. If he plays 9 a3, he is 
advertising the fact that he is ready for 
the reply 9...dxc4, and it is unlikely 
that Black will be so nai ve as to play 
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this move. Instead, he is likely to 
switch to 9...Ag4, in which case the 
move a3 is of little value to White. Al- 
ternatively, if White plays 9 h3 to stop 
9....ig4, Black can play 9...dxc4, and 
the h3 move is relatively ineffective in 
this line. After various experiments, 
my clubmates and 1 settled on 9 Sel 
as the best move As we have seen, 
this works well against 9....ig4, while 
against the 9..xixc4plan, we intended 
the play the gambit line with 10 d5. 
This is another line where Sel fre- 
quently comes in useful, pressurizing 
the black e7-pawn, which has been 
rendered backward after 1 0 d5. How- 
ever, as narrated above, we found very 
few opponents willing to enter either 
variation. Most answered 9 fie 1 with 
either 9 .1e6 or 9 ,£f5, when it is 
much harder to demonstrate the value 
of the rook on el. Indeed, against 
9...J>f5, it can even turn out to be a 
negative factor, since in some posi- 
tions Black's .. ,&b4 threatens a fork 
on c2 T 

Universal Remedies 

Moving on from the subject of reverse 
openings, we come now to that of uni- 
versal systems, i.e. opening lines which 
can be employed regardless of the op- 
ponent's defence. For the present, I 
will look at systems that only apply 
from one side of the board, rather than 
openings that can be used with either 
colour. 

The great advantage of playing a 
line which can be used against almost 
any reply is that one reduces very 



substantially the amount of ground 
one has to cover in opening prepara- 
tion. There are several white openings 
that meet this criterion, but interest- 
ingly, none of them starts 1 e4. The 
main examples are the English Open- 
ing with 2 g3, the Colic/Torre A .ondon 
Systems and the Vere.sov Opening. 

The first of these, the English Open- 
ing, has become very popular in recent 
years, chiefly because of its advocacy 
by Tony Kosten in his book The Dy 
namic English. At first sight, one may 
be forgiven for thinking that to de- 
scribe 1 c4 and 2 g3 as a 'dynamic* 
opening is a case for the Trades De- 
scriptions Act, but in fact Kosten 
makes <juite a good case for his varia- 
tions. The thing which enables the 
opening to be described as a universal 
system is the use of 2 g3 as White's al- 
most invariable follow-up move, rather 
than alternatives such as 2 £k3 or 2 
£)f3. There are not many normal black 
responses to 1 c4 that cannot be met 
satisfactorily by 2 g3, and the avoid- 
ance of an early £k:3 also enables 
White to avoid various defences, such 
as the following (see diagrams on fol- 
lowing page): 

1 c4 e5 2 5}c3 £\f 6 3 £>f 3 <Bc6 4 g3 
li>4 

... and ... 

1 c4 <5tf6 2 <Sk3c5 3 £HF3 e6 4 g3 
b6 5.ig2.ih7 

The first line is a popular system af- 
ter 1 ...e5, and was tried out more than 
once in the Kasparov-Karpov matches 
in the 1980s. The plan of ..Ab4 and a 
later ... Axc3 has proved very solid for 
Black over many years. In the Kosten 
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move-order, however, Black cannot 
achieve this, because the white knights 
are not committed so early. Thus, after 
1 c4 e5 2 g3 £rf6 3 kgl £ic6 4 £)c3 
Ab4 White can answer with the im- 
mediate 5 4)d5, avoiding an exchange 
on c3. By contrast with the first dia- 
gram above, his king's knight has not 
been committed to O, which enables 
him to follow up with c3 and 4&e2. 
This seems good enough for a small 
advantage. 

The second diagram is the popular 
Hedgehog Variation. Black intends to 



meet a laterd4 advance by exchanging 
on d4 and setting up a r#w of pawns on 

his third rank, by ...d6, ...a6 &e7, 

...0-0, ...£)bd7, etc. This flexible set- 
up contains the seeds of a venomous 
counterattack, should White overreach 
himself in advancing his kingside 
pawns (those who are unconvinced of 
the Hedgehog's inestimable merits arc 
referred to the game Vaganian-Gid- 
dins, Antwerp lf$6!). Once again, 
however, the Kosten move-order pre- 
vents Black from achieving the Hedge- 
hog set-up, because White's early 
flanchetto interferes with Black's ...b6 
move; e.g., I c4 £tf6 2 g3 c5 3 &g2 eo 
4 £tf3 and now if Black persists in try- 
ing to play the Hedgehog, he runs into 
trouble along the hl-a8 and a4-e8 di- 
agonals: 4... b6? 5 &e5 d5 6 £>c3 Ab7 

Of course, there are many satisfac- 
tory ways for Black to answer the 2 g3 
move-order, despite the fact that cer- 
tain of his options have been elimi- 
nated. My personal favourite is the 
continuation 1 c4 £ff6 2 g3 c6 3 J,g2 
d5 (D). 
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My use of this was inspired by wit- 
nessing the game S.Webb-Petrosian, 
Hastings 1977/8, in which the ex- 
world champion destroyed his solid 
English TM opponent in little over two 
hours' play: 4cxd5?! cxd5 5 %f 3£k6 
6 0-0?! e5 7 d4 e4 8 £>e5 A.d6 9 AH 
0-0 10 ^c3 Ee8 1 1 ^xc6 bxc6 12 
AxdbWxdb 1 3 Bel h5! 14 Wd2 h4 1 5 
%5?h3 16&hl Wb4 1 7Wd2Sb8 18 
b3£>g4! l9«ff4Hb7fD). 




20 5^xe4 (already desperation - 20 
e3 is met by 2l.,,We7!, planning g5) 
20...dxe4 2 1 l.xe4 £d7 22 Sc5 2b5! 
23 <&xc6 Sxc5 24 Axd7 WbT. 25 f3 
^xd7 26 dxc5 <&e3 0-L I still recall 
the shell-shocked expression on Webb's 
face as he walked around the tourna- 
ment room after the game! 

Of course. White can play the posi- 
tion much better than Webb did. Kos- 
ten recommends the interesting pawn 
sacrifice 4 5tf3. Although 1 am scep- 
tical as to the true objective merits of 
White's position after 4...dxc4, there 
is no doubt that in au over-the-board 
situation. White has good practical 



chances. After trying out 4..,g6 a few 
times with satisfactory results, I would 
now prefer 4...,&g4. Kosten describes 
this as a very dangerous line for Black, 
and it is indeed true that Black must 
tread caref ully. After his recommended 
5 £te5, the natural 5...Ah5?! is an er- 
ror: 6 cxd5 cxd5? (6...£lxd5 is safer, 
but still somewhat better for White) 7 
l§ra4+ £>bd7 8 4k3 e6 9 g4 ,&g6 10 h4 
(D) and Black is in deep trouble. 




Kosten now considers 1 0....ft.d6 and 
10..,Ac2 (the latter refuted by the tac- 
tical point 1 1 £ixf 7!), but he does not 
mention Black's other try, 10...b5!? 
which was played as far back as Kon- 
stantinopolsky-Goglidze, Leningrad 
1936. This spectacular game continued 
1 1 £>xb5! ( 1 1 ^\b5 allows Black to 
play ll...Sb8 12 Wc6 Sb6 13 Wa4 
Sh4, etc.) I l_4Mte5 12 3V7++ #e7 
13 £>xa8 #xa8 1 4 h5 £>exg4 15 hxg6 
fxg6 16 d4, when White had won the 
exchange. After further complications, 
he won as follows: 16...*f7 17 M4 
ktl 18 Scl mh5 19 Ad2 !Tb8 2# 
Ah3 £M6 21 Wb3 £>xf2! 22 *xf2 
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23 <*>g2 ^xd2 24 T ^xb8 lxb8 
25 2c6 Af6 26 £,xe6+ &e7 27 h3 
£.xd4 28 Sdl Ae3?f 29 Axd5 Ag5 30 
e3 1-0. 

However, Black can improve sig- 
nificantly on all of this, by answering 

5 £te5 wlh 5...Ae6! (1%), 




Although not mentioned by Kosten, 
this was the move recommended as 
best hy Konstantinopolsky al the time 
of the above game, and it is also rec- 
ommended by NCO. Although the 
move looks unnatural, it avoids expos- 
ing the bishop to further attack by a g4 
advance and Black can always de- 
velop his kingside by ...g6 and .. JLg7. 
NCO, for example, now gives 6 cxd5 
iLxd5 7 £tf3 c5 8 £k3 Ac6, when 
Black is fine. 

Another set of openings which 
White may use with relative impunity 
against almost any defence is the 
complex, which can mean any of the 
Colle, London or Torre systems. All 
are characterized by 1 d4 and 2 £tf3, 
with the branch then depending on 
White's third move: 3 e3 is Ihe Colle 



System, 3 Af4 the London System 
and 3 Ag5 the Torre Attack. These 
have always enj oyed a fair bit of popn- 
larity at club level in the OK, since 
they are all solid, easy to learn and en- 
able White to avoid nasty theoretical 
suiprises. In general, these lines do not 
seek to achieve a significant advan- 
tage from the opening, but aim instead 
to shift the weight of the struggle to 
the middlegame. The first two have 
not been popular at master level since 
the early part of the 20th century, but 
the Tone has enjoyed periodic patron- 
age at higher levels, by player*; such as 
Petrosian, Miles, Yusupov and others. 
As we will see in Chapter 9, the Eng- 
lish GM Mark Hebden has turned the 
Torre into quite a formidable weapon 
in recent years. 

The problem many players have 
with the above lines is that they tend to 
be very slow and positional, which is 
not to everybody's taste. The club- 
level player who would like to have a 
universal easy-to-learn opening but 
finds f lancbettoed bishops and c3-d4- 
e3 pawn-centres a bit too tedious, has 
a couple of other options. Both start 1 
d4 4tf6 (or L..d5) 2 £te3. Now most 
players will continue 2...d5 (D) (or 
2...^f6if they started with l.,.,d5), af- 
ter which White has two options. 

The gamhiteers amongst you can 
try 3 e4, the infamous Blackmar-Die- 
mer Gambit. Unless Black is willing 
to transpose into a Classical French by 
3...e6, he is virtually forced to capture 
the pawn. After 3...dxe4 (3...^fcxe4 is 
also fine), whereupon White contin- 
ues in gambit fashion with 4 f3. The 
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Blackmar-Diemer is a line which has 
achieved virtual cult status, both in 
OTB and postal chess, being the sub- 
ject not only of books, but also of dedi- 
cated theme tournaments, websites and 
discussion groups. Given the abun- 
dance of available material, 1 will not 
cover it in any detail here, except to say 
that the Blackmar-Diemer is similar to 
many gambits - not 100% sound, but 
extremely dangerous in the hands of a 
well-prepared and imaginative attack- 
ing player. In addition, the fact that 
White can get the key position against 
90% of opponents is a significant ad- 
vantage over many other gambit lines, 
which depend on Black's cooperation. 

The alternative to the Blackmar- 
Diemer after 1 64 £>f6 2 £>c3 d5 is 3 
ilg5, the Veresov Opening. This en- 
joyed a brief spell of popularity in the 
UK in the mid-1970s, following publi- 
cation of a long article by IM Robert 
Bellin in Chess magazine. Unfortu- 
nately, it was soon overtaken by its 
near-relative, the Trompowsky, hut it 
seems to me that the Veresov has its 
own merits, and may be worth a closer 



look. White's main strategic threat is to 
capture on f& doubling Black's pawns, 
and then to play e3, Ad3, WB, £>ge2, 
etc. Often White can castle queenside 
and launch a kingside pawn-storm. 
Probably the soundest and most popu- 
lar defence is 3../?.\bd7, preserving the 
integrity of Black's pawn-structure. 
White then has several plans. 4 f3, 
aiming to advance in the centre with 
e4, is the sharpest line, but positionally 
rather clumsy and not really to be rec- 
ommended. The line preferred by Ver- 
esov himself wa.s 4 £}f3, followed by 
e3, iLd3, 0-0 and an eventual e4. Tony 
Miles played a number of games with 
this in the 1980s, with good results. 

However, for those looking to get 
even further from the beaten track, 
there is the intriguing move 4 f4!?. 
This rather bizarre-looking move is 
an idea of A.M.Stewart, several-times 
British correspondence champion. The 
idea is to obtain a Stonewall set-up, 
with his traditionally bad bishop de- 
veloped outside the pawn-chain. After 
4...e6, Stewart's patent is the sneaky- 
looking 5 a3 (D). 
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The point of this is to prevent Black 
from playing ...Jtb4 and taking on c3. 
Although such a manoeuvre would 
relinquish the bishop-pair, Stonewall 
structures tend to f avour knights, and 
the removal of the c3-knight, an im- 
portant defender of White's weakened 
e4-square, would more than outweigh 
the surrender of the hishop-pair. After 
5 a3, the follow-up would probably be 
e3, Ad3, and either £tf3 or W3. Al- 
though White's 4th and 5th moves 
look rather artificial, Stewart has won 
numerous games with this, many of 
them against strong correspondence 
players, so the plan should not be un- 
derestimated. All in all, I believe the 
Veresov (with or without the Stewart 
plan) is a good choice for the club and 
league player who is looking for an 
easy-to-learn way of avoiding his op- 
ponent's theoretical knowledge. It is 
sounder than the Blackmar-Dicmer, 
but sharper than the Colle/London 
complex, and also flexible enough to 
permit different interpretations. 

As a final example of a 'universal' 
opening which may merit some con- 
sideration, I would like briefly to con- 
sider the Sokolsky, 1 b4. Unlike the 
lines considered above, the Sokolsky is 
usually relegated firmly to the junk- 
box section of openings, but I believe 
this to be unjustified. If handled in the 
right way, it is really not so different 
from many English and Reti systems. 
Tor example, Reti himself used to play 
i £tf 3 4tf6 2 c4 g6 3 b4 (including his 
famous victory over Capablanca at 
New York 1924), while Smyslov has 
often played the related system 1 £if3 



£)f6 2 g3 g6 3 b4. My suspicions that I 
b4 might be more than just a Basman- 
esque joke were first aroused when 
looking through some old Soviet mag- 
azines from the 195§s and 196#s, in 
the library of the splendid Max Euwe 
Centre in Amsterdam, f n one of them I 
came across a highly impressive win 
by Sokolsky himself, from a USSR 
correspondence championship: 

Sokolsky - Andreev 
USSR con: Ch J96I-J 

1 b4 e6 2 Jtb2 £tf6 3 b5 d5 4 e3 kd6 
5 <&f3 0-0 6 c4 c5 7 kel <&bd7 8 0-0 
b6 9 a4 Ab7 10 a5 dxc4?! 11 £>a3 
Sc8 12 &xc4 &b8 (D) 




Now White made an excellent posi- 
tional decision: 
13 d3 #e7 14 e4! 

White has a clear edge, and Sokol- 
sky went on to win a positional mas- 
terpiece. 

I subsequently located many more 
Sokolsky games with this opening, 
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and soon realized that there is much 
more to it than I had appreciated be- 
fore. Rather than being merely a piece 
of tactical trickery, the Sokolsky has a 
sound positional basis. As in many 
lines of the English and Reti, White's 
basic strategy is an early space gain on 
the queenside. However, unlike those 
systems, White's king's bishop usually 
ends up on c2, rather than g2, since 
from e2 it defends the b5-pawn and 
supports the c4 advance. In many lines, 
White reaches a structure similar to a 
reversed French Defence. Here are a few 
examples of how play can develop: 

Sokolsky - Samarian 

World corr. Ch semi-final 1958-60 

1 b4 e5 2 Ab2 d6 3 c4 f 5 4 e3 «tf6 5 
SM3 Ae7 6d4 e4 7 £ffd2 d5 8 b5 c6 9 
a40-0 10 «ft>3 Ae6 11 &c3&bd7 12 
i,e2 

White has an edge. 

Sokolsky - Anichenko 

Byelorussian Ch 1959 

1 b4 e5 2 &b2 Axb4 3 &xe5 

In this exchange variation, White's 
hopes are normally connected with his 
central pawn-majority and half -open 
b- and c-files. His development lag 
means that he needs to be careful in 
the initial stages, but if he can emerge 
from the opening without suffering 
any mishaps, he should have the better 
long-term chances. 

3...£tf6 4 c4 0-0 5 e3 £>c6 6 &b2 
d5 7 cxd5 ^xd5 8 £tf 3 J*.g4 9 le2 
Sc8 10 0-0 (D) 




The factors mentioned in the previ- 
ous note give White grounds to hope 
for a small plus in the long term. 

Sokolsky - Strugach 

Byelorussian Ch 1958 

lb4 e5 2i.b2ffifDJ 

The most ambitious, but relatively 
rare in practice. 




3e4?! 

As the present game shows, this 
gambit is bags of fun for White, but it 
is probably not fully sound. White 
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should prefer the positional 3 b5, fol- 
lowed by e3, c4, £if3, d4, etc. 

3...&xb4 4 Jtc4 <?1c6 5 f 4 exf 4!? 6 
£>h3 £}ge7?! 7 &rf 4 £>a5 (D) 




8 Axf6!? Sf8 9 £>b5!? £>xc4 10 
£>xg7+ &f 7 11 0-0 &g8 12 1irh5! 
Ixf6 13Sxf6 ^)g6 14 Sxg6! hxg6 15 
Wxg6 *h8? 

The critical defence is 15...^e5! 16 
Vg? *h7!. 

16%e8! We717^f61-0 




White has a clear advantage. 

It is clear from even these few ex- 
amples that theSokolsky is a perfectly 
sound opening, in which there is much 
scope for creativity and many chances 
to obtain inteiesting, original positions. 
Given its surprise value as well, it is 
well worth looking at if you are seeking 
an opening in which you can avoid op- 
ponents' theory and to a considerable 
extent dictate the layout of the game. 



Sokolsky - Pelts 

Minsk 1961 

1 b4 £}f6 2 Ab2g63 c4 £.g7 4 e3 d6 5 
d40-0 6£>f 3 &bd7 7 £,e2 Sc8 8 4c3 
e5 9a4 

The start of an interesting plan. The 
simple 9 0-0 is also playable. 

9...c6 10 a5 Wc7 11 b5 a6 12 b6! 
«Td8 13 d5 c5 14 Wb3 

Now that White has blocked the 
queenside, he intends to castle there 
and attack Black's king. 

14...h6 15 h3 <&h7 16 g4 f 5?! 17 
gxf5 gxf5 18 0-0-0 (D) 



Is Black OK? 

Thus far, we have considered univer- 
sal openings only from White's point 
of view. Not surprisingly, it is rather 
more difficult for Black to adopt a uni- 
versal system, since White's first move 
allows him much more scope to push 
Black around. Nevertheless, Black 
does have a number of possibilities. 
The most popular one is the Pirc/Mixl 
em complex, which 1 will discuss in 
the next section. Another option I'm 
Black, which I shall consider ftvtr, i . 
1 ,..£)c6 against anything. 
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It is not unfair to say that for most 
of the 1980s and 1990s, 1...£ic6 was 
one of the great undiscovered secrets of 
opening theory. It was hardly played 
or taken seriously by anyone, despite 
the fact that Tony Miles had been ter- 
rorizing the GM circuit with it for 
years. The following massacre illus- 
trates the damage Tony was able to do 
with it: 

GeruseJ - Miles 

fort. 19X2 

1 d4 £ic6 2 d5 £te5 3 f 4 £ig6 4 e4 e6 5 
£jf 3?! exd5 6 exd5 kcS (D) 




While's decision to treat the open- 
ing like a left-handed Alekhine is al- 
ready looking suspect, as his king is 
prevented from castling kingside. 

7 Kd3 d6 8 Ae2 £ff6 9 *c3 0-0 10 
442 

White is now finally ready to evac- 
uate his king from the centre, but at the 
last moment, Miles strikes out to pre- 
vent this. 

10...£>g4! Il£>dlfic8 0)j 




Already White's position is a sham- 
bles. Unable to see any way of com- 
pleting normal development, he now 
lashes out in desperation, but the retri- 
bution is not long in coming. 

12 h3£if 6 13 g4£>e4 14 Sh2 &h4 
15 ftg5 £>xg5 16 f xg5 We7 17 #g3 

cm 

Miles now finally annexes material 
with a move sufficiently photogenic as 
to desei-ve another diagram: 




17...&gl! 

Personally, I would have been em 
barrassed enough to resign here, but 
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Gerusel struggled on for a few more 
moves. 

18 Sf2 ±x»2+ 19 Wxt2 We4 20 
£te3 #hl+ 21 Jtfl £>f3+ 22 <&dl 
$)xgS 0-1 

I recall myself once suffering a sim- 
ilarly drastic defeat in a blitz tourna- 
ment in Moscow, as White against IM 
Nikolai Vlasov, another 1 .. .^c6 devo- 
tee. Thankfully, I can't remember the 
exact course of the game, but I know it 
started 1 d4 ftc6 2 c4 e5 3 d5 £lce7 4 
e4 $)gb 5 $)c3 j£,c5, and ended not 
many moves later, when something 
landed on g4 and the f2-s^uare col- 
lapsed! 

The basic idea of this system is to 
play I ...£)c:6and2...e5. Thus, the typi- 
cal main lines go 1 e4 £}c6 2 d4 e5 and 
i d4 £fc6 2 c4 e5. It should be noted 
that in the former line, Nimzowitsch 
himself used to prefer 2...d5, but this 
leads to a different type of game, and 
does not enjoy a very good theoretical 
reputation nowadays. By contrast, the 
positions after 2...e5 s#em perfectly 
OK for Black. Indeed, after 1 e4 £)c6 2 
d4e5, it may well he that White's best 
try for an advantage is to transpose into 
a Scotch with 3 3. Over the past de- 
cade or so, the Scotch has hecome a 
serious alternative to the Ruy Lopez, 
even at the highest level. Nonetheless, 
there is no reason why Black should 
not be able to equalize, providing he is 
well prepared, and the possibility of 
iransposition into a Scotch should not 
worry the would-be l...£k6 player. 

Ironically, the most critical chal- 
lenge to 1 e4 £>c6 is probably 2 5if 3. 



Of course, Black can now play 2...e§, 
transposing into normal 1 e4 c5 main 
lines (with some of White's options 
cut out, e.g. the King's Gambit, Vi- 
enna, etc.), but the player who chooses 
1 ,..£}c6 to avoid main-line theory will 
want an independent alternative. There 
are three possibilities. 

Nimzowitsch's preference was for 
2...e6, which after 3 d4 d5 transposes 
into an unusual kind of French Be- 
fencc. Although the line is just about 
playable, I cannot recommend it, as 
the position of the black knight on c6 
obstructs the thematic French freeing 
advance ...c5. 

Option two is the move 2...d5, which 
will transpose into a variation of the 
Centre Counter (or Scandinavian De- 
fence, as it is more generally known 
nowadays). This is a favourite of the 
aforementioned IM Vlasov, who has 
published extensive analysis of the 
lines following 3 exd5 #xd5 4 4&cJ 
Wa5 5 Ab5 kdl 6 0-0 0-0-0 (D). 




These lines are extremely sharp, 
and while it is difficult to Irust the 
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black position entirely, it is likely to 
prove effective in the hands of a well- 
prepared player. For those looking for 
a sharp tactical fight, with plenty of 
opportunities to seize the initiative as 
Black, these lines can be recommended 
for further study. 

However, the most popular option 
is 2...d6. This was the line preferred by 
Tony Mites, and one with which he 
won numerous games. However, he 
me( his Waterloo in 1995, in the fol- 
lowing game: 

Hlescas - Miles 

Linares 2 J 99 5 

1 c4 £>c6 2 £rf 3 d6 3 d4 £>f6 4 %c3 
£.g4 5 Ae3! 

This is the start of White's most ac- 
curate plan. Until this game, theory 
had generally recommended 5 ,&b5 as 
strongest, but Miles demonstrated in a 
number of games that Black's position 
is satisfactory after 5,..a6 6 «&xc6+ 
bxc6, Ligteririk-Miles, Wijk aan Zee 
1984 being one drastic example. 

5...e6 6h3l,h5 7d5! (D) 




Again, the most accurate, pre-empt- 
ing Black's plan of playing ...d5 him- 
self. 

7...£te7 8 £.b5+! 

Emphasizing the drawback of the 
queen's bishop's absence from the 
black queenside. 

8...c6 9 dxc6 bxc6 10 &a4 #c7 1 1 
#e2 £>d7 1 2 g4 Ag6 13 0-0-0 

It is clear that White has a signifi- 
cant advantage, with more space, better 
development and the safer king. He 
went on to win an attractive sacrificial 
game: 

13...e5 14 #c4 3c8 15 5}h4 £ib6 
16 Axb6 axb6 17 ld3! d5 (D) 

17. ..b5 loses to 18 £lxb5 cxb5 19 
Wxb5+ ^c6 20 *xg6 hxg6 21 2c3. 




18 exd5! Axd3 19 ®xd3 Sd8 20 
Sdl g6 21 d6 iih6+ 22 &bl WbS 23 
Qe4 b5 24 £>f 6+ <*f8 25 dxe7+ *xe7 
26 £>d7! bxa4 27 £>f 5+ gxf 5 28 « a3+ 
*e6 29 gxf 5+ *xf 5 30 Wf 3+ 1-0 

After this rather crushing defeat, 
Miles's enthusiasm for 2...d6 waned 
rapidly. After a few, largely unsuc- 
cessful, experiments with 5...a6 (so as 
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to prevent the check on b5) he switched 
to answering 2 £>f3 with 2...e5. Play- 
ers who wish to continue using 2...d6 
clearly need to find some improve- 
ment here. Illescas himself suggested 
f ...£ixc6, with only a small advantage 
for White. Another try is 7 . exd5 8 
exd5 %e5, when White's most critical 
line is probably * g4 <&g6 10 £>d2, 
planning to drive Black back with f 4. 
However, after IO,..Ve7 II Jtg2 h5! 
12 g5 &h7 13 0-0 £f5 (D) the posi- 
tion was fairly unclear in de la Riva- 
Spraggett, Santiago 1995. 




White eventually won that game, 
but not because of the opening. This is 
another avenue that 2...d6 exponents 
may wish to explore further. 

Colour-Blindness 

The final universal system I wish to 
discuss is the most universal of all, in 
that it can be played with both col- 
ours, as well as against virtually any 
opposing set-up. I refer to the King's 
Indian/Pirc/Modern complex. These 



lines are characterized by a kingside 
fianchetto, with such moves as ...g6, 
...l.g7, ...d6, ...€tf6, etc., or their 
equivalents as White. The lack of 
early central contact is what makes 
these systems so universal, because it 
means that there is little chance of vio- 
lent early contact knocking the player 
out of his preferred scheme. 

With Black, the principal move- 
order decision against 1 e4 is whether 
to play (he Modern (1 ..g6) or the Pirc 
(J...d6 2 44 *f6 3 £k3 g6) move- 
order. As mentioned earlier, the deci- 
sion depends mainly on how Black in- 
tends to play against a set-up with c4. 
If Black is happy to defend a King's 
Indian proper, he can play I ...g6. Thus, 
after 1 e4 g6 2 d4 £g7 3 c4 d6 4 £)c3, 
the move 4...$}f6 transposes into the 
King's Indian proper. Alternatively, 
Black has other options involving de- 
laying ..Mi6 y such as 4...£>c6, 4...£\d7 
and 4...e5. However, at the time of 
writing, none of these non-KID options 
looks terribly good from a theoretical 
perspective, although ceitain Modem 
Defence die-hards, such as Azmai- 
parashvili, continue to play them. 

If Black is not happy with these 
lines, he needs to play the Pirc move- 
order, only committing himself to a 
kingside fianchetto after White has 
blocked his c-pawn with ftc3. #n the 
face of it, this might seem to mean that 
he no longer has a universal defence as 
Black, since after i d4 d6 White is not 
forced to play 2 e4, but can prefer 2 c4 
or 2 £>f3. Now 2...g6 would allow 
White to force Black back into lines he 
wishes to avoid (e.g. 2 $)f3 g6 3 c4). 
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However, in recent years, an alterna- 
tive repertoire has evolved based on 2 
c4 e5 and 2 £>f3 Ag4: 
ld4d6 2c4e5(T>J 




ld4 d6 2£tf3 ±g4 (D) 




One important step in the develop- 
ment of this repertoire was the realiza- 
tion that, in the first diagram, Black 
has nothing to fear in the ending after 
the exchanges on e5 and dS. By con- 
trast to the Berlin Defence ending we 
discussed in Chapter 3, here the black 



king will find a secure spot on c7 (af- 
ter the pawn advance ...c6) T and his de- 
velopment is comfortable. In practice, 
Black has a healthy plus score from 
the position after 3 dxe5 dxe5 4®xd8+ 
^xd8, and even after allowing for the 
fact that in the majority of games 
Black is the stronger player, it is clear 
that Black's chances are fully e^ual at 
least. 

Since the advance 3 d5 also brings 
nothing (Black can develop in severnl 
ways, 3.„f 5 followed by 4...£tf6 being 
one of the simplest), White's main try 
from the penultimate diagram is 3 
%f3. Play then continues 3...e4 4 
£}g5 f 5, which, once again, has proved 
very robust in practice. Both sides 
have a lot of flexibility in how they de- 
velop, but Black's basic plan is gener- 
ally to play ...*f6, JfceTi -0-0, ...c6, 
...%a6-c7, etc. Alternatively, he can 
advance ...c5, trying to induce the re- 
ply d5, which would give him the c5- 
stjuare for his pieces. The resulting 
positions offer good chances for Black. 

In the second diagram, Black will 
answer 3 e4 with 3...£>f6 4 £k3 e6, 
followed by ... j£.e7, ...0-0 arid ...d5. 
His intention is to aim for a French- 
style pawn-structure, but with his 
light-squared bishop developed out- 
side the pawn-chain. Black's results 
here have been veiy respectable. A 
more critical plan for White is 3 c4, 
hut here he must reckon on the ex- 
change ...,4.xf3, damaging his pawn- 
structure. Mickey Adams is one top 
player who has defended these lines 
successfully as Black. All in all, the 
l...d6 repertoire seems to offer many 
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interesting possibilities for Black, 
while remaining less explored than 
most mam lines, 

As White, them is also some move- 
order choice. The standard King's In- 
dian Attack usually starts with 1 <£\f 3, 
followed by 2 g3, 3 Jtg2, etc. How- 
ever, White can also start with 1 g3, 
which offers slightly more flexibility 
and scope for originality. The English 
GM David Norwood is an example of 
a player who uses I g3 and l...g6 ex- 
clusively. 

Universal Problems 

In the foregoing, we have discussed 
the advantages of a universal opening 
approach - less to study, the ability to 
reach positions and structures one is 
familiar with, etc. For the amateur 
player especially, these are significant 
benefits. However, there is one great 
disadvantage to such an approach, and 
that is the limiting of one's under- 
standing to just a small group of posi- 
tions. We discussed the same problem 
in Chapter 2, in the context of concen- 
trating on a very narrow opening rep- 
ertoire. Using a universal system is 
really just a more extreme application 



of the same policy, and the same 
drawbacks apply. If you exclusively 
play 1 g3 as White and 1 . . g6 as Black, 
you are going to restrict your practi- 
cal experience to a relatively narrow 
range of positions, and in the long run 
this will not be go^d for the overall de- 
velopment of your chess understand- 
ing. As a result, young and ambitious 
players should think seriously before 
adopting such an approach. Although 
it can bring undoubted practical bene- 
fits in the short term, it can prove a 
limiting factor later in a player's de- 
velopment. 

Conclusions 

1) Universal systems can save a 
player a great deal of time and prepa- 
ration by reducing the number of dif- 
ferent openings he needs i# study. 

2) Playing 'black' openings as 
White with a move in hand rarely 
promises a significant advantage, de- 
spite the extra tempo. 

3) The main drawback of universal 
systems is that a player restricts the 
range of positions arid structures that 
he plays, which in turn can limit his 
development as a player. 



8 Infidelity and Divorce 



Hitherto, we have considered issues 
surrounding the formation of an open- 
ing repertoire, I now want to discuss 
situations where a player deviates from 
his normal repertoire, either for a 
one-off game, or as a more permanent 
change in his repertoire. 

"I Didn't Play My Usual 
Line Because...' 1 

The first situation to consider is the 
temporary deviation from one's nor- 
mal repertoire, in a specific, one-off 
game. This may be for a number of 
reasons y which can be either positive 
or negative. 

One of the most common reasons to 
depart from one's normal repertoire is 
a desire to avoid the opponent's prepa- 
ration. This may be a fear that the op- 
ponent has prepared a specific line for 
that actual game, perhaps because he 
knows your play and has seen you 
play a certain line before. Maybe you 
have even played the line against the 
same opponent previously, and there- 
fore believe that he has prepared an 
improvement. Alternatively, you may 
just have a general fear of a certain op- 
ponent's theoretical knowledge - hav- 
ing seen the opponent at other chess 
events, you know that he is a player 



who knows his chosen lines very well, 
or you know that he always plays a 
particularly unpleasant line against 
your favourite opening. For one or 
more of these reasons, you decide to 
depart from your normal line and play 
something he will not expect. 

To a certain extent, the degree of 
success you can expect from such 
switches depends on how broad your 
own repertoire is. If you have a very 
narrow repertoire, and do not know 
very much about openings other than 
those you play regularly, it is going to 
be difficult to adjust to playing some- 
thing new. On the other hand, if you 
are accustomed to playing a wide vari- 
ety of systems, it is easier to avoid a 
certain line, without ending up in 
something totally unfamiliar. 

In general, just as J believe that 
most amateur players should stick to a 
relatively narrow repertoire, so I also 
believe that it is generally a mistake to 
departf rom one's normal lines just be- 
cause of fear of an opponents prepa- 
ration. In this belief, I am supported by 
Grandmaster Yermolinsky, who had 
the following to say on this subject in 
his hook The Road to Chess Improve- 
ment: "... no player should ever aban- 
don his openings out of fear of the 
opponent's superior preparation. Often 
I see my students going into inferior 
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lines because *#h, I didn't want to 
play a normal line, Pve seen him play 
this stuf f so many times ... \ To reveal a 
little secret, I study theoretical lines in 
the hope that my opponents will avoid 
them! Nothing makes a GM happier 
than when his less experienced oppo- 
nent gets 'creative* from the very first 
moves. Don't make that mistake. If 
you think your openings are good, 
play them against anyone, especially 
grandmasters!" 

I have myself fallen into the trap he 
desciibes, with disastrous results. In 
the 1990 British Championship, I lost 
a bad game against Dave Coleman in 
the line 1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 ^c3 jfcb4 4 
c5 c5 5 «3 Axc3+ 6 bxc3 <&e7 7 %4 
^c7 8 l.d3 This sharp move, little 
known at the time, was a favourite of 
my opponent, whereas I had never met 
it before. The least sharp reply is 
8...c4> but bitter experience has taught 
me (and continues to teach me) that 
this move is almost always wrong in 
the Winawer, so I headed for compli- 
cations; 8... cxd4 9 £>e2 £tt>c6 If «xg7 
Sg8 llflhi6!?(D! 




This last move, instead of the more 
obvious \ 1 1&xh7, came as a complete 
surprise. I subsequently discovered 
that it had been awarded an exclama- 
tion mark by no less an authority than 
Uhlmann. White's idea is to take on h7 
with the bishop, forcing the black rook 
to make an important decision. Taken 
by surprise, I played too passively, 
fell into a very difficult position, and 
eventually lost 

Although unpleasant, such a loss is 
to some extent forgivable. Falling into 
a little-known, highly sharp variation, 
of which one's opponent happens to 
have made a speciality, is something 
which can happen to anybody (it cer- 
tainly could in those pre-computer 
days). What was not forgivable, how- 
ever, was the sequel. Despite having 
analysed the line and prepared some 
improvements, when I found myself 
f acing the same opponent a few months 
later in the Hastings Challengers, I 
lacked the confidence to repeat the 
opening. Instead, 1 made a spur-of- 
the-moment decision to play some- 
thing else, and chose l...e5. All I suc- 
ceeded in doing was jumping from a 
warm frying pan into an extremely hot 
fire, as my opponent rattled out a 
sharp line of the Goring Gambit, 1 e4 
e5 2 £)f3 £te6 3 d4 exd4 4 c3, another 
of his favourites. Knowing even less 
about this than I had previously known 
about the 8 &d3 Winawer, I was soon 
in the toils and lost in 25 moves. 

It is nice to be able, for once at least, 
to say that I learnt from my mistake. 
In the Gausdal Troll Masters 1994, I 
had the following opening as Black 
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against Swedish GM and theoretical 
expert, Thomas The Hit-man' Ernst: 
1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 &c3 ,lb4 4 e5 c5 5 
a3 Axc3+ 6 bxc3 £>e7 7 ^g4 0-0 8 
iLd3 f5 9 exf6 S.xf6 It Ag5 Hf7 11 
^h5 g6 12 Vdl &bc6 13 £>f3 Wa5 14 
±62 c4 15 Ae2 £tf!> ft». 




Thus far, we were following my 
pre-game preparation, but in this posi- 
tion, instead of the usual 16 0-0, Ernst 
produced the new move 16 h4. the sort 
of direct approach that his pugilistic 
nickname would lead one to expect 
After due thought, 1 decided to follow 
the classic recipe of answering a wing 
attack with a counter in the centre, and 
continued 16...Ad7 17 h5 e5 but after 
the further moves 18 hxg6 hxg6 19 
dxe5 Se8 20 g4 %g7 21 £>g!>! 1 was 
unable to justify the loss of material. 
Despite some desperate attempts to 
land a haymaker punch, i duly went 
down after 2 1 ...Bf e7 22 £>h7 Sxe5 23 
%m+ #f7 24 £ke8 Jtxg4 25 t3 £>f 5 
26 £>d6+ 4>g8 27 5 &xf3 28 &g3 
Axhl 29 £>xhl ^d8 30 *f2 Sf 5+ 3 J 
*g2 1-0. 



In the post-mortem, we started ana- 
lysing the alternative reply 16.,.£ki6. 
After 1 7 &g5 Sg7 1 8 h5 h6 Ernst de- 
clared that the piece sacrifice 19 hxg6 
(D) yielded While a winning attack. 




I was sceptical, but after being 
mated a few times in the analysis, I 
soon gave up and went off to the bar, to 
drown my sorrows with a few bottles 
of shockingly over-priced Norwegian 
beer. 

However, by this time I was in my 
'Russian period', and rather than aban- 
don the whole opening as a forced loss 
(which would probably have been my 
reaction a few years earlier!), I duly 
spent a few of those cold Moscow 
winter evenings having a closer look 
at the whole 16 h4 line. 1 soon came to 
the conclusion that Ernst's proposed 
piece sacrifice was unsound, and that 
16...£id6 was a go#d answer to his 
new move. 

As luck would have it, some four 
months later, at the next Gausdal tour- 
nament, the first round draw threw up 
the pairing Ernst-Giddins. Rather than 
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doing what I would have done in the 
'bad old days', and hastily improvis- 
ing a new defence to 1 e4, 1 instead 
chose to call Ernst's bluff. It was clear 
to me that he would not play the piece 
sacrifice, but even so. I wanted to see 
what he would do instead. After just a 
couple of minutes' play, the position 
after 16 h4 was on the board, and 1 un- 
corked 16...4fcd6. To my astonishment, 
after only a few minutes' thought, 
Ernst confidently rattled out 17 <ftg5 
Sg7 18 h5 h6 19 hxg6. However, after 
the further moves I9...hxg5 20 4 &d3 
cxd3 21 Wh5 *tf8 22 «fxg5 *>e8 (D) 
the 'Hit-man' began to consume vast 
quantities of time, as he realized that 
the attack was not succeeding. 




After 23 Ih8+ #d7 24 Sh7 £te8 
25 W\\6 Be7 26 g7 *xg7 27 lxg7 
dxc2 28 Scl ®xa3 2*Sxc2 b6 it was 
clear that Black had succeeded in 
shielding himself on the ropes and 
warding off all White's best punches, 
and even I was able to wrap up the 
game with the extra piece. A triumph 
of preparation, certainly, but also a 



triumph of faith in one's opening, de- 
spite having suffered a bad defeat. 

As a final footnote to this episode, 1 
should point out that the wonderful 
magnum opus Franzosisch Winawer, 
Band I by Kindermann and Dirr, 
published in 2091, mentions 14 h4 as 
an interesting but untried move; evi- 
dently, my 'Rumbles in the Jungle* 
with the Hit-man have not reached 
most databases! To some extent, how- 
ever, the theoretical significance of the 
line is not so great, since 14.„f9c7! is 
nowadays regarded as superior to my 
14...c4. 

Playing for Results 

Another reason (read 'excuse*) players 
give for departing from their normal 
repertoire is that they were deliber- 
ately playing for a certain result, and 
wanted to choose an appropriate open- 
ing. For example, a player needs to 
win with Black, in order to win the 
tournament or fulfil a title norm. Con- 
cerned that his opponent might play 
for a draw, he abandons his normal 
French Defence, tearing the Exchange 
Variation, and instead plays the Sicil- 
ian, which he has never played before. 
Alternatively, a normally sharp attack- 
ing player only needs a draw from a 
certain game. Instead of playing his 
normal game, he adopts some kind of 
^uiet set-up, hoping to avoid risk. In 
both cases, the result can easily be di- 
saster. 

Even at GM level, there have been 
many classic examples of players fall- 
ing into this trap. One of the most 
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dramatic in recent yeai^s occurred in 
the final round of the 1990 Interzonal 
in Manila. Going into the final round, 
Mikhail Gurevich was on +3, a point 
off the lead. Having led for most of the 
tournament, his tie-break was such that 
a draw with White against Short in the 
final round would put the Russian GM 
into the Candidates cycle. Short, on 
the other hand, had a poor tie-break, 
and needed to win if he were to reach 
the Candidates. The game opened thus: 

M. Gurevich - Short 
Manila IZ 199$ 

1 d4e6 2e4? 

The question mark is not so much 
due to my reverence for the French, 
but instead reflects a very bad psycho- 
logical decision by Gurevich. A con- 
firmed 1 d4 player, whose theoretical 
knowledge was (and still is) one of his 
greatest strengths, he would in any 
other circumstances have played 2 c4, 
and taken on a main-line queen's pawn 
opening. Knowing that he needs only 
a draw, he allows temptation to over- 
take him, and instead heads for an Ex- 
change French. His position never 
recovers. 

2.„d5 3 exd5 exd5 4 %f 3 iig4 5 h3 
£.h5 6 Jlc2 td6 7 £te5!? 

Another move he would probably 
not have played in normal circum- 
stances. Although objectively, Black 
has no mure than a rather dead equal- 
ity, the psychological initiative is al- 
ready with him. 

7.. Jtxe2 8 ^xe2 5te7 9 0-0 0-0 10 
Af4 Se8 1 1 Wg4&xtS 12 Axe5 *g6 



13 Ag3 £tf 7 14 £id2 <5*6 15 #f3 c6 
16 #b3 Wb6 17 Vxb6 axb6 (D) 




The endgame otters Black an edge. 
Although White's bishop cannot be 
described as 'bad' in the conventional 
sense, it is actually less effective than 
Black's knight, despite the relatively 
open position. In addition, the half- 
open a-file means that White must 
constantly worry about a black pawn 
advance ...b5-b4, breaking in down 
the affile. Although While's position 
is objectively tenable, Hack's endur- 
ing pressure means that it is highly un- 
pleasant to play in practice, and a 
dispirited Gurevich is slowly pushed 
oft the board The remaining moves 
must have been agony for him. 

18 a3 £te4 19 *xe4 2xe4 20 Ifdl 
b5 21 &n f 6 22 f 3 le6 23 Sel *f7 
24 2xe6 *xe6 25 Eel+ £d7 26 <*e2 
h5 27 <#d3 h4 28 i.h2 £>c7 29 Af4 
£>f5 30 Ad2 b631 Se2 c5 32 Ae3 b4 
33 axb4 c4+ 34 &c3 £kI6 35 Sel Sa4 
36 ^d2 Sxb4 37 Sal Sxb2 38 Sa7-i 
&e6 39 Sxg7b5 40 if 2 b441 *cl c3 
42 &xh4 <ars 0-1 
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Gurevich's misfortune had remark- 
able consequences for the chess world. 
As a result of this game, Short reached 
the Candidates, went on to win it, and 
then participated in the breakaway 
from FIDE, which has resulted in to- 
day's shambolic world championship 
situation. Just think, if Gurevich had 
played 2 c4, we might still have a 
worthwhile world championship cycle! 

The late Soviet grandmaster Lev 
Polugaevxky provided some highly in- 
structive advice on how to approach 
the opening phase in a decisive game. 
Once again, the scene was the last 
round of an Interzonal tournament, 
this time at Petropolis, Brazil, in If 73. 
In order to have any chance of making 
the Candidates, Polugaevsky needed 
to beat Portisch with White. The man 
himself now takes up the story of the 
discussion with his second (Bagirov), 
and his eventual decision: 

First I had to decide the question: 
should I play that which I normally 
play, or should I try to surprise my op- 
ponent with my c hoice of opening? ... 
we began considering opening with I 
e4. In its favour, apart from its sur- 
prise value, was the fact that after I 
e4, Portisch feels much less confi- 
dent... 

"But if it should be a Lopez, what 
then?" I asked dubiously. 

"Play the Italian Game!" 

"But I never played it, even as a 
child!" 

"So much the better! Portisch only 
plays the variation with ...$Lc5." 

And I was shown a multitude of vari- 
ations of primordial antiquity, which 



hud been worked out taking Portisch 's 
games into account. 

I was ready to agree, when sud- 
denly I sensed: this is no way to play! 
This is not the way to plan a decisive 
battle. After all, iff were to fail to gain 
an advantage from the opening, I 
would never forgive my self for having 
betrayed 'my sort' of chess, and this 
would inevitably tell on my condition 
during the game. 

(Grandmaster Preparation, p. If 4) 

Instead, Polugaevsky opened 1 5tf3, 
secured an advantage from the open- 
ing, and went on to win a fine techni- 
cal game, in his best style. 

On this same theme, I recall an in- 
teresting exchange with my trainer, 
when 1 was in Moscow. Facing a game 
where a win with Black would put me 
in the prize list of a tournament, I 
made the classic mistake of playing a 
dubious gambit that I had not played 
hefore. I emerged from the opening 
with a bad position, and was lucky to 
draw. Back in Moscow, Igor quizzed 
me about my choice of opening, and I 
explained my reasoning. "Ah", he 
replied. * 4 So in other words, you think 
it will be easier to beat someone frsm 
a rotten position you know nothing 
about, than from a decent one that 
you ve played umpteen times before?" 
(he then went on to add that 4< every 
Russian schoolboy knows better . ", 
but you'd probably guessed that bit 
anyway...). 

There is one other factor which 
makes it dangerous to switch open- 
ings in a crucial game. I have repeat- 
edly emphasized in this book that 
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understanding the typical middlegame 
structures that an opening leads to is 
the single most important factor in 
playing an opening successfully. If 
you adopt an opening you have rarely 
played before, you are almost inevita- 
bly going to finish up in a position you 
are not familiar with. Even if your 
position is objectively good, your lack 
of familiarity with the structure is 
probably going to detract from your 
ability to play it properly. This phe- 
nomenon was illustrated very nicely 
in the 10 th and final game of the 
Short-Karpov Candidates Semi-Final 
match in 1992. 

Going into this crucial game, Kar- 
pov trailed 5-4, and thus had to win 
with Black in order to save the match 
and force a tie-break. It is difficult for 
any player to win with Black to order 
against a world-class opponent, but 
for Karpov it is even more so, since his 
normal opening repertoire is not very 
well suited to the task. Karpov has al- 
ways believed in playing primarily for 
solid equality with Black, rather than 
doing anything very ambitious. His 
normal responses to 1 e4 were l...c6 
and I ...e5. However, in the match with 
Short, these lines had brought him 
nothing but trouble - from two games 
with each, he had amassed a grand to- 
tal of just half a point. Faced with a 
must-win situation in the final game, it 
was not so surprising that he chose to 
switch to the Sicilian, even though he 
has played the opening on only very 
few occasions in his career, and then 
usually against significantly weaker 
players. 



Short - Karpov 

Unares Ct (10) 1992 

1 e4 c5 2 fcf 3! 

The exclamation mark is not for 
the objective merits of White's second 
move, but for an excellent psycholog- 
ical decision. Needing only a draw, 
there must have been a great tempta- 
tion on Short's part to adopt a quiet 
line, such as 2 c3. However, at that 
time in his career, Short had rarely 
played such lines since his youth, and 
instead always took on the main lines 
of the Sicilian (with great success, it 
should be added). Rather than back 
down now, Shot! avoids the mistake 
that Gurevich had made against him 
(see above) and sticks to his usual ap- 
proach. 

2...SV6 3 d4 cxd4 4 #ted4 £tf6 5 
£k3 d6 6 Ag5 e6 7 Wd2 kzl 8 0-0-0 
0-0 9 £>b3 a6 10 A,xf6 gxft 11 h4 
£h8 12 g4 b5 13 g5 b4 

The first new move, 13...Sg8 hav- 
ing been played previously. 

14 £>a4 3g8 15 f4 Sb8 16 &bl 
Af8 17 &c2 0» 
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Looking at the position objectively, 
it is clear that Karpov has achieved all 
that he could reasonably have wished 
for. In a must-win situation as Black, 
he has reached an extremely sharp and 
unbalanced position, in which Black's 
chances are reasonable. However, the 
problem he faces is that while the 
position may objectively be OK for 
Black, it is of a type that Karpov had 
hardly ever played in his life before, 
and in which he must have felt like a 
fish out of water. The effect of this 
showed in his next move. 

17...e5?! 

This act of larceny betrays Kar- 
pov's lack of experience on the hlack 
side of the Sicilian, and the move 
caused uproar amongst the watching 
GMs in the Press Room. In particular, 
the excitable Ljubojevic went quite 
berserk, exclaiming to all and sundry 
"Karpov may understand chess, but he 
does not understand the Sicilian De- 
fence!" The extent of Ljubo's criti- 
cism may be somewhat exaggerated, 
but there is no denying that 1 7...e5 is a 
poor move, after which White stands 
clearly better. Short instead recom- 
mended ll..Mcl. 

I8f5fxg5 19 hxg5 §xg5 

19...Wxg5 is no better in view of 20 
Vd& 

20 «e3 If 6 

Kaipov subsequently suggested the 
alternative 20... h6, but Short counters 
with 21 Ac4 Iff 6 22 ^b6 &e7 23 
4ia5. It is clear from this and similar 
variations that Black's 1 7th move ha.s 
allowed the white minor pieces to be- 
come very active, while in this position 



Black's extra pawn is of little rele- 
vance. 

21 £>b6£te7 (D) 




In this position, Short now regained 
his pawn with 22 4xc8?, but instead 
the immediate 22 &xa6! would have 
b*en virtually winning for White. Af- 
ter a subsequent f urther error by Short, 
Black obtained serious counterplay, 
and only went down in a dramatic 
time-scramble. 

This tense and dramatic game illus- 
trates two things. Firstly, the problem 
faced by a player who switches to an 
opening with which he is unfamiliar. 
However good his specific prepara- 
tion, and however objectively reason- 
able the position he obtains, he is 
likely to find himself playing a posi- 
tion and structure in which he has little 
or no experience. In such a case, even 
as great a player as Karpov can find n 
difficult to handle the position uvll 
The second thing the game illnsiuit 
is the rewards which can ronu Ii«hh 
being courageous when in r.lmr m\H 
a draw, and not bein^ ;ili;inl i«> m l i» 
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one's normal lines and accept a sharp 
position. Short's play in this game is 
an excellent example of this. 

Heading for the Divorce 
Courts 

Thus far in this chapter, we have con- 
sidered merely temporary departures 
from one's repertoire, in a one-off 
game. I now want to consider the more 
fundamental decision to change one's 
repertoire on a permanent basis, and to 
abandon a particular opening or varia- 
tion for good. 

As you will have gathered from the 
foregoing chapters of this book, 1 am 
in general quite hostile to the idea of 
changing one's opening repertoire in a 
fundamental way. Just as in other 
walks of life, divorce can be a messy 
and expensive business, and in my 
opinion, it is rarely justified in the 
context of chess openings. The main 
cause of my hostility is the impact that 
changing openings has on one's un- 
derstanding of an opening. 

1 have repeatedly stressed through- 
out this bmok that understanding typical 
positions is the single most important 
factor in successful use of an opening. 
Such understanding is first and fore- 
most the product of experience, and 
must be built up over a period of years, 
by playing and analysing the opening. 
It follows from this that by changing 
openings completely, one is abandon- 
ing the experience and understanding 
that one has built up in the line con- 
cerned, and thereby putting oneself 



back to square one in this respect. In 
the great majority of cases, the change 
will backfire. 

1 know a player in England who is a 
particularly drastic example of the ef- 
fects of this constant switching of 
openings. The player concerned, rated 
around 2000, was a friend of mine in 
the 1990s, in the 8 years or so that we 
were playing tournaments together, 
his white opening repertoire changed 
five times. He started off playing 1 e4 
(Bishop's Opening and 2 f4 Sicilian). 
After a couple of tournaments in 
which his results with these openings 
were disappointing, he switched to the 
Colle System. One year on, he decided 
that this was too quiet, and that the 
path to triumph lay in going back to I 
e4, only this time taking on main-line 
Sicilians. After six months of sitting 
up until 4 a.m. each morning, studying 
Nunn's Beating the Sicilian, he played 
one international open, scored 0/3 on 
the white side of the Sicilian, and de- 
cided that he should instead play Torre 
systems (1 d4, 2 £tf3 and 3 ,&g5). A 
couple of years later, it was the Eng- 
lish Opening with 2 g3 that became 
the secret of all success. Not surpris- 
ingly, over the period he scored about 
3#% with White, and even that owed 
much to his tenacity in defending lost 
opening causes. Yet, over the same pe- 
riod, as Black he never varied from the 
French against 1 e4 and the Slav 
against 1 d4, and his score as Black av- 
eraged close to 70%! The mora! of the 
story could scarcely be clearer. 

At a much higher level, the top Rus- 
sian GM Dreev underwent a similarly 
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painf ul transitional ordeal in the mid- 
I99ts. For most of his adult chess ca- 
reer, Dreev stuck faithfully to the 
French Defence, playing lines with 3 
ftc3 %f6 and 3 £kJ2 c5 4 exd5 ©xd5. 
In general, his results were extremely 
successful, but somewhere around 
1997, he became dissatisfied with the 
French (in particular, the 4...Wxd5 
Tarrasch line came under serious the- 
oretical pressure) and began to look 
for another defence to \ e4. At first, he 
chose the Classical Sicilian, but it was 
very clear that he was like a fish out of 
water in such positions. A few brief 
examples will demonstrate this: 

Adams - Dreev 

Linares 1997 

1 e4 c5 2 <Sf3 <5k6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £)xd4 
%f6 5 %c3 d6 6 g3 g6 7 £g2 Ag7?! 

(D) 

Already a significant inaccuracy. 
Correct is 7...5ted4. 




8 ftxc6 bxc6 9e5 dxe5 10«xd8+! 
*xd8 11 kxc6 Sb8 12 Ae3 Sxb2? 



After this further mistake, his posi- 
tion is critical. 

13 0-0-0+ 4>c714i.b5! (D) 




14...2b4 15 a3 Sxb5 16 £>xb5+ 
£b7 17 &xa7 

Black is an exchange down for no 
adequate compensation. Dreev duly 
lost the ending. 

Anand - Dreev 

Linares 1997 

1 e4 c5 2 5tf 3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
£tf6 5 5te3 d6 6 Ag5 e6 7 «Td2a6 8 
0-0-0 Ad7 9 f3 h6 10 £e3 1^c7 11 g4 
£>e5 12 b4 b5 13 Ae2?! g6 14 g5 
hxg5 15 hxg5 Sxhl 16 Sxhl SUi5 17 
£bl €)g3 IS^hl(D) 

Thus far, Dreev has played OK and 
has a satisfactory position, but now his 
lack of experience in Sicilian posi- 
tions comes back to haunt him. In- 
stead of playing 18...ftxe2, which 
promises balanced chances, he makes 
two serious errors in quick succes- 
sion, and loses in just eight more 
moves: 
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18~$tc4? 19 Axc4 *fxc4 20 b3 
WiW! 21 <*b2 a5 22 Sh8 a4 (D) 




23 £>dxb5! Axb5 24 £ixb5 axb3 
25 £>xd6* <£d7 26 £)f5+ 1-0 

Svidler - Dreev 

Russian Ch (Elista) 1997 

Ie4d5 

After his torrid lime with ihe Sicil- 
ian at Linares (in addition to the above 
games, he also lost heavily to Judit 
Polgar), Dreev decides to try some- 
thing else, hut coming from a player of 



his style, mis move smacks of desper- 
ation, 

2 exd5 Of 6 3 &f 3 *xd5 4 d4 M.g4 
5h3 Ah5 6 c4 £ft6 7 &c3e5 8g4 (DJ 




Already Black is in trouble. Play- 
ing with great elan, Svidler smashes 
through rapidly: 

8...exd4 9 ^xd4 ±g6 10 Ag2 c6 
11 0-0 ±e7 12f4h6 13f5 J.hT 14 c5! 
£>6d7 15 g5!! 0-0 16 g6! fxg6 17 £ie6 
WcS 18 £)xf8 Jtxc5+ 19 *hl ±xf8 
20fxg6 Jfcxg6 21 Axh6!! 

Black's position is «|uite lost. Fine 
play by Svidler, but Black scarcely re- 
sembled a world-class GM. 

After these and several other simi- 
lar disasters, Breev finally settled on 
the Caro-Kann with 4...J,f5. This 
proved to be the soit of solid and 
sound defence which suited his tech- 
nical style, and he soon regained his 
solidity against 1 e4, something he re- 
tains to this day. Nonetheless, his ex- 
periences during the period when he 
was trying to change openings are a 
salutary lesson; if such a thing can 
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happen to a world-class GM, it can 
happen to any of us. 

So, are there any circumstances 
when a change of opening repertoire 
can be justified? Despite my previous 
strictures, 1 believe that there are, al- 
though these cases are relatively rare. 
Essentially, they hoil down to two 
main situations. 

Bagirov's Law 

The first situation is when one's confi- 
dence in an opening has been so se- 
verely undermined that it is having a 
negative effect on one's play. In the In- 
troduction, I described the way ] used 
to blame the opening for all of my de- 
feats, before I began studying chess 
properly and developed a cohesive 
repertoire. Having no proper opening 
repertoire, and constantly playing 
lines which were objectively dubious 
and about which I knew very little, had 
an extremely negative effect on my 
psychological state during a game. 
Whenever 1 fell into a bad position, 1 
had a strong tendency to cave in psy- 
chologically, just saying to myself 
something like "Oh heck, what's the 
point of trying to defend this stupid 
position; it's all the opening's fault'*. 
Such a feeling makes it extremely dif- 
ficult to motivate oneself to mount a 
successful defence in bad positions, 
and it is notable that I hardly ever suc- 
ceeded in doing so. One thing 1 no- 
ticed after I began playing proper 
openings was that 1 f ound it much eas- 
ier to cope with bad positions. If the 
opening did go wrong, 1 found that my 



attitude was altogether different - 
'This position is not the fault of the 
opening - I'm the one who has mis- 
played it, and it's up to me to fight my 
way out of trouble". The result was 
that I started to defend significantly 
more tenaciously than I had ever been 
able to do previously. 

This experience reminded mc of a 
story from the world of professional 
snooker. Some years ago, a multiple 
world champion described the psycho- 
logical effect on his play of breaking 
his cue. Like most snooker players, he 
had used the same cue throughout his 
professional career, only to have it 
broken beyond repair one day. The new 
two-piece high-tech cue he started us- 
ing was objectively in better condition 
than the 30-yeai old, slightly warped, 
one-piece wooden one he had used all 
his life, yet he was completely unable 
to get used to it, and his play col- 
lapsed. When asked what the differ- 
ence was between the two cues, he 
replied "With my old cue, if I missed a 
straightforward pot, it was my fault; 
now if 1 miss one, it's the cue'sfault'\ 

Such psychological problems are 
one reason why it may be right to 
change your opening repertoire If you 
suffer so many defeats that you lose 
confidence in the opening, the nega- 
tive associations are liable to haunt 
you whenever you play the line, and in 
this case, the only solution may tx- ti > 
abandon the opening. In this conir xi, I 
had an interesting conversation iu_$iMil 
with the Latvian GM Igors Kuiisfe J U 
toldme that the late Graholimisln IUr 
irov (who became a Latvian nn/< n m 
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his later years, and lived in Riga) used 
to say that if you lose three games in a 
row in the same opening, you should 
give it up, even if it's your favourite 
opening, because of the negative emo- 
tions associated with repeated defeats! 
At the risk of incurring the wrath of 
my editor, 1 have to say that 1 person- 
ally find it hard to believe that a man 
who played Alekhine's Defence virtu- 
ally all his life never lost three succes- 
sive games with it, but there you are! 
Seriously, though, Bagjrov's basic point 
is well made - if your confidence in an 
opening goes irretrievably (whether 
after three consecutive losses or not), 
it can sometimes be best to abandon it, 
if only temporarily. 

Refutations 

The other main circumstance where a 
change of opening is justified is if the 
line you play has beenrefuted. In such 
a case, you have little choice but to 
abandon the line and take up some- 
thing else, especially given the extent 
to which theoretical knowledge now 
travels. If you stick to your old line in 
the hope that none of your opponents 
will know the refutation, you are tak- 
ing a considerable risk, and will be 
found out increasingly often as time 
g#es on, thanks to the ever-growing 
use of computer databases. 

Having said that, the risk of a line 
being refuted or rendered effectively 
unplayable is very small, unless you 
are playing dubious and offbeat lines. 
If you play some kind of respectable 
main-line opening, it is in practice 



never likely to be refuted There may 
be a theoretical development which 
seems to put the line under pressure, 
but as we discussed earlier in the 
book, such developments tend to be of 
temporary effect, and sooner or later 
an improvement will be found which 
rehabilitates the line. In the meantime, 
you may be able to avoid the problem 
by varying your move-order, or adopt- 
ing a slightly different line within the 
same opening. It is unlikely that you 
will ever need to abandon your open 
ing entirely. 

Dodging the Issue 

The last comment leads on to the sub- 
ject of precisely how to change your 
repertoire, if you feel that you need to. 
The main advice here is to try to avoid 
changes which arc too radical. As I dis 
cussed earlier under the topic of play 
ing main lines rather than sidelines, the 
great merit of most l^espectable main 
line openings is that they offer f lexi 
bility, and this can be of great use il 
you need to amend your repertoire. II 
your Sicilian Dragon is under pressure 
and you feel the need to change* you 
do not have to abandon the Sicilian en 
tirely. Instead, you can switch perhaps 
to the Accelerated Dragon, thereby 
obtaining positions similar to those 
you are used to playing, but avoiding 
the specific variation you are worried 
about. Similarly, if you lose conli 
dence in defending the 4...£)d7 Caro 
Kann, you can consider switching h» 
4...Af5 lines. Such a change enables 
you still to exploit your knowledge 
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and experience of Caro-Kann posi- 
tions in general, and White's various 
alternatives on moves 2 and 3, whereas 
abandoning the whole opening and 
taking up (say) the Pirc Defence would 
involve learning a whole raft of brand 
new lines and structures. 

Conclusions 

1) In general, it is highly risky to 
depart from your usual opening reper- 
toire in a particular game. It may he 
tempting to do so to avoid a certain 
variation, or to exploit a perceived gap 
in the opponent's repertoire, but the 
risks associated with playing an unfa- 
miliar type of position are generally 
likely to outweigh the benefits. Unless 
you really believe there is a good 
chance to catch the opponent in a vari- 
ation which leads to almost forced 
loss, you arc probably hetter off stick- 
ing to your usual lines. 

2) The above advice is especially 
important in cases where you need a 
certain result (i.e. a draw is enough to 
win a tournament or fulfil a norm). 
Many games have been lost by players 
who needed only a draw, and were 



tempted to play for that result straight 
from the opening. The best way to se- 
cure half a point is to obtain a large or 
even decisive advantage, and then of- 
fer your draw from a position of 
strength. You are far more likely to do 
that if you play something yon know 
and understand, rather than something 
you are unfamiliar with. 

3) Remember Belov's words - it is 
easier to win from an equal position 
that you have played before, than from 
a bad one you know nothing about] 

4) Be very careful about making 
wholesale changes to your repertoire 
Bear in mind that all openings have 
their problems, and giving up your reg- 
ular opening because of one variation 
you dislike is a very committal deci- 
sion. The work involved in learning 
and mastering a whole new opening is 
much greater than that in improving 
your understanding of your existing 
lines. 

5) If you really feel the need to al- 
ter your repertoire, consider whether 
a small change in variations and/or 
move-order will enahlc you to avoid 
what you are unhappy about, without 
a wholesale change of opening. 



9 Some Players' Repertoires 
Analysed 



This final chapter consists of an exam- 
ination of the opening repertoires of a 
set of grandmasters, f rom Fischer and 
Kasparov downwards. The idea is t+ 
see how leading GMs deal with the 
various issues we have discussed ear- 
lier in the book. In addition, you may 
be able to draw on some of these ex- 
amples in modelling your own reper- 
toire. Indeed, one effective way of 
forming a repertoire is simply to lift 
most of it from a leading player, 
whose style you feel is close to your 
own. By f ollowing that player's games, 
you will be assured of a regular flow 
of fresh information on the lines con- 
cerned, and will be able to follow how 
his repertoire evolves over time. 

Bobby Fischer 

White: 1 e4 - Ruy Lopez, mainline 
Open Sicilians, 3 £ic3 vs the l ; rench, 
etc. 

Black 1 e4: Najdoif Sicilian 

Black 1 d4: King's Indian, with the 

occasional Griinfeld 

The outstanding feature of Fischer s 
repertoire was that it tended to be 
very narrow As discussed above, this 
was true of most top players of his 



generation, but Fischer was perhaps 
even more focused that most of his 
contemporaries. Anot her point I made 
earlier in the book is that players with 
narrow repertoires tend often to be the 
sort who believe veiy strongly in the 
correctness of their own ideas, and are 
willing to defend them through thick 
and thin. Fischer was certainly that 
sort of stubborn character, aiidhis rep 
ertoire bears that out. Apart from a 
small handful of 1 £tf3 games in his 
youth, and a similarly small number of 
games with I b3 and 1 c4 during 
1970-2, he scarcely ever opened with 
anything other than 1 e4, and was on 
record inAf y 60 Memorable Games as 
describing it as "best by test". Like al 
most all top-level 1 c4 players, the 
main-line Lopez was his chief weapon 
against l...e5, and the Open Sicilian 
against L..c5. 

One particular Fischer favourite, 
right from his earliest youth, was thr 
So/in Attack (6 JLc4) in the Sicilian, 
which he used almost exclusively 
against both the Classical (I e4 c5 ? 
£tf 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £tf*6 5 4V » 
£k6 6 ±c4) and Najdorf (I e4 c5 ' 
«Y3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 4xd4 <&f6 5 £Y \ 
a 6 6 A,c4). The following is typical o( 
Fischer's use of the line: 
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Fischer - Rubinetti 

Palma de Mallorca IZ 1970 

1 e4 c5 2 Af3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 
£tf6 5 £>c3 a6 

The game Fischer-Olafsson, Stock- 
holm IZ 1962 was an example of 
Fischer's successful use of the same 
set-up against the Classical Sicilian: 
5...<Bc6 6 kcA e6 7 ,&b3 Ae7 8 f4 0-0 
9 le3 £>xd4 10 lxd4 b5 11 c5 dxe5 
12 fxe5 £\d7 13 0-0 b4 14 ^e4 &b7 
15 <£d6 Axd6 16 cxd6 Wg5 17 We2 
&d5 18 Sadl Axb3 19 axb3 e5 20 
®b5 a5 21 ^xd7 exd4 22 «F5 Bxf5 
23 2xf5 Sfd8 24 Sxd4 and White 
won the ending. 

6&c4e67 Jlb3 (D) 

One of the earliest Fischer wins in 
this line went 7 <M) Ad7? 8 l.b3 Ae7 
9 Ae3 0-0 10 f4 ©c7 1 1 g4! *h8 12 
g5ftg8 13f5e514£tf5«d8 15£tf3 
with a crushing advantage, Fischcr- 
Witte, US Open 1957. 




7..J>5 8 #-0 

The famous encounter Fiscber-Tal, 
Bled/Zagreb/Belgrade Ct 1959 saw 8 



f4. That game continued 8...b4?! 9 
£>a4 *xe4 10 0-0 g6 1 1 fi5! gxf5 12 
£>xf5 Ig8 13 ld5 Sa7 and now 14 
Ae3! would have given White a vi- 
cious attack. 

8.<.&b7 9 Sel £>bd7 10 &g5 h6 1 1 
&h4 5k5? (D) 




I2&d5! exd5 13 exd5+£>d7 14 b4 
%a4 15 &xa4 bxa4 16 c4 *c8 17 
0xa4 W*7 18 «Tb3 g5 19 Ag3 Sh5 
20 c5! dxc5 21 bxc5 Wxd5?! 22Se8+ 
<&d7 23^a4+ Ac6 24 ^xc6 1-0 

Against the French, Fischer gener- 
ally stuck to 3 5}c3, preferring the 
positional a4-based lines against the 
Winawer (I e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 £>c3 Ab4 
4 e5 c5 5 a3 &xc3+ 6 bxc3 £>e7 7 a4). 
Indeed, in My 60 Memorable Games, 
he declared that he doubted the Wina- 
wer's soundness, but he also admitted 
that his results had not been encourag- 
ing. In fact, it was not until the open- 
ing game of his 1971 Candidates 
match against Larsen that Fischer pro- 
duced a really convincing demonstra- 
tion against the Winawer. In his youth 
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he had similar problems against the 
Car#-Kann, although these vanished 
once he finally abandoned the Two 
Knights Variation (1 e4 c6 2 3k3 d5 3 

an). 

Another early favourite of Fischers, 
for which he retained a penchant 
throughout his career, was the King's 
Indian Attack. In his early youth, be- 
fore deciding that I e4 was best by 
test, he frequently opened I £)f3, 2 g3, 
etc. Although he soon abandoned this, 
he continued to use the King's Indian 
Attack as an occasional weapon in po- 
sitions where Black had committed 
himself to the move ...e6, i.e. 2 d3 
against the French, and 3 d3 against I 
e4 c5 2 £if 3 e6. A typical example was 
the following: 

Fischer - Panno 

Buenos Aires- 1970 

Ie4c5 

A celebrated French Defence exam- 
ple was Fischer-Miagmarsuren, Sousse 
IZ 1970: l...e6 2 d3 d5 3 ©(12 £tf6 4 
g3 c5 5 &g2 &c6 6 £>gf3 ktl 7 0-0 
0-0 8 e5 &d7 9 lei b5 10 £>f 1 b4 1 1 
h4a5 12Af4a4 13 a3! bxa3 14bxa3 
^a5 15 £ie3 .la6 16 Ah3 d4 17 fofl 
£>b6 18 £>g5 ^d5 19 Ad2 £.xg5 20 
Axg5 #d7 21 1TH5 2f c8 22 ®d2 %c3 
(D). 

23 .if 6! *e8 24 *e4 g6 25 Kg5 
©xe4 26 Sxe4 c4 27 h5 cxd3 28 Sh4 
Sa7 29 &g2 dxc2 30 Wb6 Vt* 31 
#xh7+! 1-0. 

2£>f3e63d3£k64g3g6 
Black chose a different set-up in 
Fischer-lvkov, Santa Monica 1966: 




4. . .d5 5 £>bd2 Ad6 6 Ag£ ^ge7 7 0-0 
0-0 8 £>h4! t>6?< 9 f4 dxe4 JO dxe4 
fca6 II fie I c4 12 c3 &a5 13c5 £,c5+ 
14 *hl %d5 15 £>e4 Ab7 16 Wh5 
£>e7 17 g4! Axe418A.xe4g6 19^1)6 
£W5 20 f5 Se8 21 fxg6 fxg6 22 
<5)xg6! with a decisive advantage. 

5 i g2 Ag7 6 0-0 &ge7 7 lei d6 8 
c3 0-0 9 d4 cxd4 10 cxd4 d5 11 e5 
£.d7 12^c3 Sc8 13 &f4 ^a5 14Ecl 
b5 15 b3 54 16 *he2 £b5 17 Wd2 
£>ac618g4! (D) 




18...a5 19 £sg3 ®b6 20 h4 &b8 21 
Ah6 £>d7 22 ®g5 Sxcl 23 fixel 
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Axh6 24 Wxh6 Sc8 25 Exc8+ £ixc8 
26 h5 *d8? 27 %g5 £>18 (D) 




28 le4! Wei 29 &xh7! ^xh7 30 
hxg6 fxg6 31 ixg6 £}g5 32 £>h5 
*f 3+ 33 *g2 fth4+ 34 &g3 £>xg6 35 
%f6+! *f7 36Sh7+l-0 

As Black, Fischer displayed similar 
faith in his ch#sen lines, sticking with 
almost religious fervour to his Na jdorf 
and King's Indian. His Grii.nl eld us- 
age was particularly directed against 
Spassky in their early encounters, and 
probably resulted from the fact that 
the latter usually adopted the Samisch 
Variation against the King's Indian (1 
d4 &f6 2 c4 g6 3 %c 3 Jt.g7 4 e4 d6 5 
OX 

In the course of his career, Fischer 
lost a number of games against the 
Samisch, and generally seemed to feel 
somewhat uncomfortable against it. 
However, he also lost both Griinfekl 
games against Spassky (although nei- 
ther loss can be attributed to the open- 
ing) and it is significant that when it 
came to the If 72 world championship 



match against the same opponent, 
Fischer adopted the Nimzo-Indian, 
Semi-Tarrasch and Modern Benoni 
against Spassky's I d4. 

World champions naturally tend to 
have a major impact on setting trends 
in openings, and Fischer was certainly 
no exception. It was his patronage of 
the Najdorf Sicilian which really put 
that variation on the map, and it was 
already the most popular of all Sicilian 
variations by the time Kasparov took it 
up. Another Fischer favourite, the Ex- 
change Lopez (1 e4 e5 2 Sit! 4fcc6 3 
J.b5 a6 4 J.xc6 dxc6), has retained a 
fair deal of popularity to this day. It 
had scarcely been played at all since 
Las.ker's time, until Fischer reintro- 
duced it with such effect at the Havana 
Olympiad in 1966 (Fischer's particu- 
lar contribution being the follow-up 5 
0-0, instead of Lasker's preferences 5 
d4and5£)c3). 

Garry Kasparov 

White: I e4, I d4, I c4 
Black 1 e4: Najdorf Sicilian 
Black 1 d4: Griinfeld, plus occasional 
Nimzo, QGA, QGD 

Kasparov is without doubt the hest- 
prepared player the world has ever 
seen, and the depth of his preparation 
has brought about a very clear rise in 
the overall standard of preparation at 
all levels of the game. What I find 
most interesting about Kasparov's rep- 
ertoire is that he combines the two 
main approaches we discussed earlier 
in Chapter 2. As White, he tends to 
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have a very wide repertoire, regularly 
using all three main opening moves, in 
search of an opening advantage. As 
Black, however, he tends to be very 
much more limited, for example, stick- 
ing almost exclusively to the Najdorf 
against [ e4. [ believe this reflects the 
fact that Kasparov plays almost all of 
his chess in super-tournaments, and 
rarely plays against players who are 
more than one class below him. Con- 
sequently, he prefers to rely on one 
shaip, ambitious opening rather than 
dabbling in several. With White, how- 
ever, he is striving the whole time to 
benefit from the element of surprise, 
and this generally means being pre- 
pared to vary one's openings much 
more. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of Kasparov's repertoire development 
in recent years has been as Black 
against 1 (14. Up until 1997, the King's 
Indian had been his favourite defence 
ever since his youth (except for the 
years 1983-7), with the Griinfeld and 
the occasional QGD as an alternative. 
However, after several King's Indian 
losses against Kramnik, pailicularly in 
the so-called Bayonet line ( I d4 ft f6 2 
c4 g6 3 *c3 ±gl 4 e4 d6 5 £>f3 0-06 
ile2 e5 7 0-0 £k6 S d5 £te7 9 b4), he 
has abandoned the opening altogether, 
as indeed have most other top-level 
KID practitioners (Polgar, Sblrov, Gel- 
fand, Van Wely, etc.). From 1997 until 
his world championship match against 
Kramnik in 2000, he stuck pretty con- 
sistently to the Griinfeld, but after los- 
ing game 2 of that match, he started 
scratching around with other openings, 



mainly the #GA, Nimzo-lndian and 
4 . a6 Slav. At the time of writing, he 
continues to vary his approach against 
1 d4, but he seems to have decided that 
the Griinfeld is not really solid enough 
against some the leading members of 
what he rather contemptuously refers 
to as "the Pepsi generation". 

Against 1 e4, Kasparov's advocacy 
of the Najdorf has been almost total, 
since abandoning the Caro-Kann in 
his youth. However, he has on one or 
two occasions shown how psychologi- 
cally effective an unexpected switch 
can be, most notably when he sur- 
prised Anand with the Dragon during 
their 1995 world championship match. 
At the time of writing, he has begun 
using the Sveshnikov Sicilian more 
regularly, most notably surprising Shi- 
rov with it in the last round of Linares 
2002, to notch up yet another one- 
sided victory against his favourite cus- 
tomer. 

The most stunning quality of Kas- 
parov's opening repertoire is his abil 
ity to produce innovations that arc nol 
merely small improvements on whal 
has gone before, but which com 
pletely overturn existing opening the 
ory. There are many examples of this 
in his games, one notahle case beinr 
the line 1 e4 e5 2 ftf 3 *c6 3 Ab5 a6 I 
Aa4 £tf6 5 0-0 £ke4 6 d4 b5 7 &b\ 
d5 8 dxe5 Ae6 9 <£bd2£>c5 10 c3 d I 
! 1 £}g5 dxc3 1 2 £>xe6 fxe6 13 bxi « 
Wd3 (Dl 

This had been considered satisf ;u 
tory for Black ever since its first ;i|> 
pearance in Karpov-Korchnoi, Bagum 
City Weh (10) 1978. However, win i. 
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Anand was unwise enough to repeat 
the line in game 1 0 of his 1995 match 
with Kasparov, the latter uncorked 14 
i,c2! Wxc3 15 £>b3!, offering a rook 
for the attack. The idea itself was not 
totally new, with 1 4 J,c2 having been 
casually suggested by Tal in notes to 
the Kaipov-Korchnoi game. However, 
nobody had played it or analysed it se- 
riously until Kasparov came along and 
demonstrated to Anand that it wins by 
force. Nobody bas played 1 L..dxc3 at 
lop level ever since. 

In addition to refuting entire open- 
ing lines, Kasparov is also responsi- 
ble for turning several previously ne- 
glected openings into serious proposi- 
lions at top GM level. One such is the 
Scotch, which he first used against 
Kaipov in game 1 4 of the final match 
in New York/Lyons in 1990. Thanks to 
Kasparov's patronage, the Scotch has 
Jkhieved widespread popularity and 
now rivals the Lopez as White's main 
iry for advantage after I e4 e5. 

Another line which Kasparov is al- 
most single-handedly responsible for 
uiiiking into a major weapon is 4 ^c2 



against the Nimzo-Indian. Apart from 
a few games by Seirawan, no top GM 
had regarded this as a really serious try 
for advantage, until Kasparov started 
using it in the late 1980s. It soon be- 
came overwhelmingly the most popu- 
lar reply to the Nimzo, and remains so 
to this today. One of the bedrocks of 
Kasparov's revival of the line was the 
variation 1 d4 £tf6 2 c4e6 3 5>c3 Ab4 
4 Wc2 d5 5 cxd5 exd5 6 Ag5 h6 7 
Ah4c5 (D). 




Until Kasparov got to work on it, 
this had been regarded as fine for Black 
for almost half a century, ever since 
the game Keres-Botvinmk, USSR Ab- 
solute Ch (Leningrad/Moscow) 1941, 
which had famously ended in a 22- 
niove debacle for White: 8 0-0-0? 
,&xc3 9 Wxc3 g5 10 Ag3 cxd4 11 
«xd4 £}c6 1 2 '©34 if5 1 3 e3 Sc8 (it 
is already clear that the white king is 
caught in a lethal crossfire) 14 ,&d3 
ffd7 15 *bl Axd3+ 16 Sxd3 «T5 
(D) 1 7 e4£ixe4 1 8 «&al 0-0 1 9 Id I b5 
20 «xb5 4d4 21 Wd3 £>c2+ 22 4b1 
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However, Kasparov's extensive and 
never-ending analytical work produced 
the major improvement 8 dxc5!, which 
completely overturned the theoretical 
verdict «n 4...d5. The first time he used 
the move was in Kasparov-Korchnoi, 
Tilburg 1989. Korchnoi reacted barfly 
with 8... 0-0?! and sto^d clearly worse 
after * e3 £>bd7 10 Ad3 Wa5 1 1 £>e2 
Axc3+ 12 Wxc3 Wxc3+ 13 ©xc3 
£>xc5 14 Ac2 g5 1 5 Ag3 Ae6 16 f3 a6 
17 h4 (D)(\-Q t 27) 




A year later at Linares, Spassky at- 
tempted to improve with 8.. fhc6 but 



fared little better: 9 e3 g5 10 ,&g3 £te4 
1 1 5MJ «ff 6 1 2 AbS £>xc3 1 3 Jbtc6+ 
bxc6 (D). 




14 a3 g4 15 Ae5 £>e4+ 16 axb4 
Wf5 17 Axh8 gx!3 18Sgl Wg4? 19 
m 1 ^g5 20 Wd4 ^e4 2 1 «e5+ Ae6 
22 *¥4 Wg6 23 Wxf3 f6 24 Wf4 *T7 
25 f3 £>g5 26 I*?d2< Wf5 27 h4 Wxf4 
28 exf4 £>h7 29 g4 1-0. 

Finally, Nigel Shoit made his at- 
tempt to strengthen Black's play in 
his world championship match against 
Kasparov in 1993: 8...g5 9 J.g3 £te4 
10 e3 #a5 fZty 
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This all-out attack on the pinned 
c3-knight was the basis of Short's new 
idea. On its initial outing, in the fifth 
game, the idea secured a comfortable 
draw, but when Short was unwise 
enough to repeat the line four games 
later, he walked into another powerful 
piece of Kasparov preparation, in the 
shape of 1 1 £)c2\ Af5 12 ,4x5! 0-0 13 
£)d4&g6? (NCO gives 13...£kc3 14 
£}xf5 <?te4+ 15 <&dl 4&c6 16 Ad6 
with a slight advantage to White) 14 
£>b3 <hxc3 15 M.\c3l White was much 
better and went on to win. 

Anatoiy Karpov 

While: I d4 

Black 1 e4: Caro-Kann with 4...&d7 
Black 1 d4: Nimzo and Queen's In- 
dian 

Karpov is a leading example of a 
player who has always had a narrow 
repertoire. In addition, his approach is 
unlike that of both Fischer and Kas- 
parov, both of whom tend to believe 
in active counteiplay with the black 
pieces. Karpov is much closer to the 
more classical 'win with White, draw 
with Black' approach, and throughout 
his career he has generally concen- 
trated on solid equalization as his f irat 
priority with the black pieces. Against 
1 d4, he has played the Nimzo and 
Queen's Indian almost exclusively 
since his earliest youth, varying only 
with the occasional QGD, Tartako- 
wcr Variation (I d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 
Om 4 £tf 3 Ae7 5 lg5 h6 6 ih4 0-0 7 
c \ b6). During most of his world 



championship years, he generally met 
1 e4 with l...e5, initially playing the 
Breyer Defence (1 e4 e5 2 £tf3 ftc6 3 
Ab5 a6 4 MM &f6 5 0-0 &e7 6 Sel 
b5 7 A.b3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 %b8), and 
later switching to the Zaitsev Varia- 
tion (I e4 e5 2 £m *hc6 3 MS a6 4 
MM £tf6 5 0-0 ±cl 6 Sel b5 7 J&,b3 
d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 ,tb7 10 d4 He8). 
However, around the late 1980s, he 
started using the 4...£ld7 Caro-Kann 
regularly, and this has since become 
his almost exclusive defence to 1 e4. 
In particular, he has played many 
games with the rather odd-looking 
variation J e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 £\c3 dxe4 4 
£>xe4 £>d7 5 Ad3 &gf6 6 £>g5 e6 7 
£>l f3 Ad6 8 We2 h6 9 £\e4 £>xe4 10 
®xe4 Wc7 11 #g4 £f8 (D), which 
does not look terribly Karpovian at all, 
yet has become a firm favourite of 
his. 




As White, Karpov has played ex- 
clusively 1 d4 for the past 1 5 years or 
so. However, it is interesting to note 
that up to the time of his world cham- 
pionship matches with Kasparov in 
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the mid-1980s, he had always been 
overwhelmingly a I e4 player. When 
examining some of the K K opening 
duels in Chapter 5, 1 pointed out that 
Kasparov had started that series of 
matches as primarily a 1 d4 player, but 
had begun using 1 e4 as his main 
weapon by the end. Over the same pe- 
riod, Karpov made the opposite tran- 
sition, starting out with I e4, but 
switching to I d4 when he found that 
he could not get the advantage against 
Kasparov's Sicilian. Just as Karpov 
has always believed in the Queen's 
Indian as Black, so as White he has al- 
ways preferred to take on that open- 
ing, rather than allow the Nimzo. 
Indeed, if there is any one opening 
which Karpov has really made his 
own over the years, it is the Queen's 
Indian, in which his deep and subtle 
understanding has brought innumera- 
ble points on both sides of the board. 
Precisely because he has almost al- 
ways answered 1 d4 Qtf6 2 c4 e6 with 
3 Q\fX you will find very few exam- 
ples of the Exchange QGD in Kar- 
pov's games as White; as we noted 
earlier, the Exchange Variation does 
not work well with White's king's 
knight commuted to f3 early on, and 
Kaipov instead usually plays main- 
line QGPs as White. 

Karpov has always displayed a 
quite exceptional natural feeling for 
the Queen's Indian's nuances. In his 
early years, he generally played the 
main lines with ...Mb! as Black, hut in 
more recent yearn the popular ..Jfe.a6 
lines have become Karpov's home ter- 
ritory from both sides of the board. 



The following is one recent example 
of his prowess in this variation; 

Karpov - Adianto 
Mr 2$00 

1 c4S)f 6 2 d4 16 3 £tf 3 b6 4 g3 AaU 5 
b3 Ab4+ 6 M2 i.e7 7 Ag2 c6 8 AtrJ 
d5 9 &e5 4tfd7 10 #>xd7 ^xd7 1 1 
<S}d2 0-0 12 0-0 (D) 




This position has arisen many tinir . 
in the last two decades 
12„.Ic8 

Karpov-BhlvesU Baii SMQ-tocft tfu- 
f ollowing interesting course: 12 ...#\h> 
13e4b5 142el dxe4 15lfc2ScS \u 
2ad1 £k!5! 17 Axe4! £>xc3 18 »xi < 
JU6 l*c5!?Jbcd4 20#c2f5 21 My' 
(Dl 

White has compensation for llu 
pawn, in the shape of Black's bad .i(> 
bishop and weak c6- and e6-pawjr. 
After some errors by his oppoiirm 
Karpov went on to win. 

13 e4 dxc4 

The old main line with 13...c5 W.i . 
been the scene of countless oflu i 
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Karpov games. #ne recenl outing 
saw him win with astonishing ease: 
14 exd5 exd5 15 dxc5 dxc4 16 c6 
cxb3 17 lei b2 18 #.xb2 £>c5 19 
%4? (a poor innovation; 1 9 %b3 and 
19 Aa3 arc better tries) 19...£f6 20 
&xf6 Wxf6 2 1 £te4? (losing a pawn 
for nothing, but the threats of Ad3 
and ...Ji.b5 were already difficult to 
meet) 21...t8 r xc6 22 £>xc5 »xc5 and 
Black was simply a pawn up for noth- 
ing in Van der Stenen-Kaj pov, Wijk 
aan Zee 1998. 

14 bxc4 b5 15 Sel bxc4 16 Wc2 

t*n (D) 




This impatient central break allows 
White a powerful passed d-pawn. The 
superior 1 6...Wc7 brought Black equal- 
ity in Karpov-Kasparov, London/Le- 
ningrad Wch (21) 1986. 

17 d5 exd5 18 exd5 kf6 19 Sadl 
£>b6 20 lxf6 «xf6 21 a4 Sfd8 22 
£te4 %6 23 d6Sb8 24 «c3 kbl 25 
a5 £>a4 26 Wa3 ^b2!? 27 #xb2 
±xe4 (B) 




28 WxbSl 

Although materially White will have 
only rook and bishop for the queen, 
the passed d-pawn will be decisive. 

28...Sxb8 29 Bxe4 f 5 30 3xc4 Sd8 
31 d7Wa6 32Sxc5 ®e233 Sccl *f7 
34 Jt,d5+ <&>f6 35 Sel Vd3 36 Sedl 
#e2 37 g6 38 gel Wd2 39 Icdl 
Wc2 40 Sd6+ &n 41 2e8 1-0 

Vladimir Kramnik 

White: I d4, 1 &T3 

Black 1 e4: Ruy Lopez (Berlin), Pe- 

troff, Sveshnikov Sicilian, Classical 

Sicilian 

Black 1 d4: Nimzo, QGD, Semi-Slav 
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The immediately striking thing 
about Kramnik* s repertoire, compared 
with most of the players above, is how 
much more varied it is, particularly 
with Black. In this respect, Kramnik is 
typical of the current generation of 
super~GMs, who tend to use far more 
different openings than their predeces- 
sors. In tact, Kramnik is less varied 
than some of the others, which is 
partly why 1 have included him- if we 
tried to examine Anand's repertoire, 
for example, it would encompass at 
least half of all the main-line open- 
ings. 

As White, Kramnik has varied be- 
tween 1 d4 and I ©f3. At the lime of 
writing, he tends to be using 1 d4, as 
he was when he first broke through to 
the top level in 1991-2, but for a num- 
berof years between 1993-7, he almost 
exclusively used I £}f3. He tended to 
use this primarily as a transpositional 
tool, often transposing back into regu- 
lar queen's pawn openings, such as the 
QGD, King's Indian, etc , but at the 
same time avoiding certain other lines, 
such as the Benoni, Benko, Griinfeld 
(although sometimes he would go 
back into regular Griinfeld lines), etc. 
•ne of the lines with which Kramnik 
scored especially heavily was the 
anti-Nimzo-lndian system 1 £}f3 £tf6 
2 c4 e6 3 £k3 JkM 4 Wc2. This line 
bears a superficial similarity to the 4 
#c2 Nimzo, but here there is the im- 
portant difference that White has not 
committed his d-pawn. This means 
that he retains the option of d3, keep- 
ing control of the e4-square, so often a 
hcLsis for Black's counterplay in the 



Nimzo-Indian, and it is much harder 
for Black to find the necessai-y coun- 
teiplay to offset the surrender of the 
bishop- pair. A few of Kramnik's games 
in this line illustrate the point: 

Kramnik - Ehlvest 

Vienna 1996 

1 %f 3 £tf 6 2 c4 e6 3 <Sc3 Ab44 Wc2 
4 ®b3 is similar. Although the 
queen is not always so well placed on 
b3 as on el, the move has the merit of 
forcing Black to pi ay 4...c5, a move he 
may otherwise choose tc> delay or 
avoid altogether. Kramnik has used 
both queen moves, an example of 4 
1 § r b3 being the following: 4...c5 5 g3 
£>c6 6 J,g2 t-0 7 0^0 d6 8 d3 h6 9 e3 
e5 It a3 ka5 1 1 *d2 ffe7?! 12 £>d5 
&xd5 13 cxd5 &xd2 14 i.xd2 $>b8 
15 d4 £M7>! 16 dxe5 &xe5 17 f4 ± 
%d7 (D). 




18 e4 b6 19 Sfel Jta6 20 Jfcc3 c\ 
21 Wd I 5ic 5 2 2 Wg4 f6 2 3 e5 Ac8 24 
Wh4£kl3 25exf6«c726 h3' gxf6 27 
J.xf6! £>xcl 28 fixel Wt7 29 £.o 
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«Tg6 30g.e7 Sf7 3 1 2c8+2f ? 32 Ae4 
1-0 Kramnik-Hracek, Berlin 1996. 
4...0^© 

Againsl 4„.c5 Kramnik introduced 
a promising pawn sacrifice: 5 a3 Aa5 
6 g3 £>c6 7 Jtg2 4.xc3 8 Wxc3 0a5 * 
b4!? After *...cxb4 10 axb4 Wxb4 11 
Wxb4 %xh4 12 &d4 d5 1 3 J&.a3 £>c6 

14 £>b5 he had plenty of compensa- 
tion* and went on to win handily in 
Kramnik-Romanishin, Belgrade 1993. 

5 a3 iLxc3 6 Wxc3 c5 7 b4 b6 8 g3 

8,.Jk.b7 $ A.gl transposes to Krarn- 
nik-Illescas, Dos Hermanas H97, in 
which Black preferred the more natu- 
ral development of the knight on d7, 
but after 9 M 10 0-0 £>bd7 1 1 Ab2 
We7 12 d3 !fc8 1 3 b5 a6 14 a4 axb5 

15 axb5 ®f8 1 6 e4 White stood some- 
what better, 

9 Ag2 kbl 10 0-0 d6 11 Ab2 e5 
12e3 Sc8 13 d3Be8? 14 b5! £>e7 (D) 
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Kramnik now initiated what proved 
to be favourable tactical complica- 
tions with 15 ^xe5!?, but even in the 
absence of these, the simple 15 e4, 



followed by 16 3M2, would 
given White a clear advantage. 



1 £tf3 is extremely flexible, but the 
early commitment of the knight to f3 
does cut out certain options. When 
Kramnik fi rst came to prominence, he 
tended to use the Samisch against the 
King's Indian, winning many excel- 
lent games with it. However, when he 
decided to start opening 1 4£f3, he 
was forced to find another anti-KID 
weapon. After a couple of successful 
years wUh the Petrosian System (I d4 
£tf 6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 l.g7 4 e4 d6 5 £>f 3 
•-0 6 Ae2 e5 7 d5), including two vic- 
tories over Kasparov, he took up the 
newly-popular Bayonet Variation re- 
ferred to above, with equal success. 
As noted above, this line has been re- 
sponsible for a sharp decline in the 
popularity of the King's Indian at the 
highest level. 

The great range of black openings 
is in contrast with the approach of 
someone such as Kasparov. Whereas 
the latter has tended to be fairly pre- 
dictable as Black (certainly until very 
recently), but more varied as White, 
Kramnik is rather the opposite, show- 
ing rather greater variety with the 
black pieces. I think this can be ex- 
plained largely by the difference in 
style between himself and Kasparov. 
The latter is far more of a maximalist, 
who tends to be playing for a large ad- 
vantage as White. For this reason, he 
is constantly searching for new paths, 
and thus has to vary his white open- 
ings a great deal. Kramnik, on the 
other hand, is rather less aggressive 
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and instead excels in exploiting rel- 
atively small positional advantages. 
Consequently, he is able and willing 
to play a smaller variety of openings 
as White, knowing that while he is un- 
likely to secure really big advantages 
much of the time, he is normally going 
to be able to count on u small edge at 
least, and this normally satisfies him. 

As Black, on the other hand, he has 
tended to move over the years from 
sharper lines towards much more solid 
variations. Against 1 e4, for example, 
he played the Classical Sicilian a great 
deal during the early 1990s, and then 
switched to the highly-sharp Svesh- 
nikov line (1 e4 c5 2 «M3 *c6 3 d4 
cxd4 4 %xd4 %f6 5 £k:3 e5 6 *db5 d6 
7 Ag5 a6 8 Gfc3 b5). However, over 
the last 5 years or so, along with other 
members of the super-tournament cir- 
cuit, he has begun playing much less 
sharply as Black, instead aiming only 
for solid and drawish equality. To this 
end, he has played the Petroff exten- 
sively, and more recently the Berlin 
Defence, discussed in Chapter 3. 

He has also shown similar flexibil- 
ity as Black against 1 d4. In the early 
1990s, he generally stuck faithfully to 
the Semi-Slav (1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 5tf3 
5tf6 4%c3 e6), a favourite of a whole 
generation of ex-Soviets, including 
Shirov, lvanchuk, Dreev, M.Gurevich, 
etc. However, as that opening has been 
progressively analysed almost to death, 
Kramnik gradually stopped playing 
it, and has instead used the Nimzo- 
Indian and QGD, plus occasional al- 
ternatives. It is notable, however, that 
with his solid and classically correct 



style, he has hardly ever been tempted 
hy openings such as the King's Indian 
•r Griinfeld, and has instead made a 
healthy living by beating up such sys- 
tems with White. 

Michael Adams 

White: I e4 

Black 1 e4: l...e5, Marshall Attack, 
etc. 

Black 1 d4: Nimzo and Queen's In- 
dian 

Michael Adams is the last of the 
super-GMs whose repertoire we will 
be examining here. His style has al- 
ways been strongly reminiscent of the 
Capahlanai/Smyslov/ Karpov school, 
in that it is based primarily on a superb 
natural instinct for where to place his 
pieces. In general, Adams shies away 
fromultra-shatp openings, and is nor- 
mally content to seek a small advan- 
tage with White, and to play primarily 
for equality with the black pieces. 
This tendency has become even more 
clear in his play in recent years, since 
his career has concentrated on super- 
tournaments, where the emphasis is 
on winning with White and drawing 
with Black. 

With White, Adams has always 
been a 1 e4 player, apart from a hand- 
f ul of experiments with the Trompow 
sky. At the time of writing, he usually 
plays main-line openings, such as the 
Ruy Lopez against l...e5 and open Si- 
cilians against l..x5. However, until 
recently, he was notable amongst top 
GMs for being relatively reluctant to 
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enter into theoretical disputes, particu- 
larly in the Sicilian. To that end, he 
has played a number of offbeat lines 
against the Sicilian, including the 
Closed, 2 c3, and 1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 
Jlc4. Although he won many games 
against even world-cla,ss GMs with 
this approach, he has over the past 
couple of years begun to move away 
from such non-critical lines, in favour 
of main-line open Sicilians. 

As Black, Adams's repertoire is 
marked principally by its solidity. 
After playing the Caro-Kann quite ex- 
tensively in his youth, he gradually 
started playing 1 ...e5 more frequently, 
until it took over as his almost sole re- 
ply to 1 c4. One interesting point is 
that he now plays the Marshall Attack 
as his main defence, which may at first 
sight seem out of keeping with his 
generally solid approach as Black. 
However, contrary to its fearsome rep- 
utation, the Marshall has been ana- 
lysed to such an extent at the top level 
that it is regarded by the leading play- 
ers as primarily an equalizing weapon. 
There are many lines which lead to a 
forced draw, and White's prohlem is 
not in drawing against it, but in finding 
a way to secure some advantage. At 
the sort of super-tournament level at 
which Adams plays most of his chess, 
the Marshall is an ideal choice, but at 
lower levels, the presence of numer- 
ous drawing lines for White may make 
it unattractive to players who wish to 
play for a win as Black against weaker 
opponents. This js an issue to which 
we will return below, when we look at 
the repertoire of English GM Mark 



Hebden. Adams's usual solution is to 
switch to the Miller/New Archangel 
lines ( 1 e4 e5 2 £tf 3 £>c6 3 i.b5 a6 4 
Aa4 £>f6 5 0-0, and now either 5...b5 
6 Jlb3 <4,c5 or 5...Jt.c5) when facing 
lower-rated opposition. The following 
is one very nice example; 

Quillan - Adams 

British League (4NCL) 1995/6 

I e4 tS 2^f3 3 i_b5 a6 4 Jla4 
£>f 6 5 0-0 b5 6 Ab3 ±c5 7 c3 46 (D ) 




8d4i.b69^g5 

9^e3JLg410dxe5^xe5 11 kxb6 
!xf3 12 gxf3 cxb6 13 f4 *c4 14 e5 
dxe5 15 ik,xc4 bxc4 16 fxe5 %e4 with 
an unclear position was Wahls-Ad- 
ains, Bundesliga 1994/5. Black even- 
tually won. 

Another disaster f or White was 9 h 3 
Ab7 lOSel 0-0 1 1 A,e3 £*l5 12 l.c2 
&c4 1 3 ,&cl d5 14 b3? dxe4 15 £)xe5 
*xe5 I6dxe5^d7 17&f4#h4 J8g3 
Wxh3 19 <&xe4 A.xe4 20 S.xe4 Sk5 
21 Se2 Sad8 0-1 Morovic-Adams, 
Santiago (6) 1997. 
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9...H6 10 g5 11 Ag5 0-0 12 
dxe5?! 

12 £>bd2 cxd4 13 cxd4 &xd4 14 
£>xd4 &xd4 15 %m Ab6 16 Wc2 
£ih5 17 l.d5 £>xg3 18 hxg3 fib8 19 
e5 #g7 20 Sadl with compensation, 
J.Polgar- Adams, Dos Hermanas 1 995. 

12.J£xe5 13 AxeS dxe5 14 ^xd8 
fixd8 15 fixcS #g7!! (D) 




16 a4 ge8 17 &d3 lb7! 18 e5 
£>g4 19 axb5 &e4! 20 lc4 Sad8! 21 
h3 lxd3 22 Axd3 9\xR 23 &c4 
axb5 24 Axb5 Ixe5 25 ^a3 Sd2 26 
£k4 Sxb5 27 P\xb6 <Sxh3+ 28 gxh3 
Sbxb2! 0-1 

Against 1 d4, Adams has played the 
Nimzo f or virtually the whole of his ca- 
reer. The only significant exception 
was a brief period in the early 1990s, 
when he used the Bcnko Gambit. This 
was at a period of his career when he 
was playing in opens and relatively 
weak all-play-all events, and winning 
with Black was rather more of a prior- 
ity. Once he started movi ng up to stron- 
ger events, and encountering top-class 



GMs, his Benko began to suffer quite 
badly and he soon abandoned it. I 
remember personally witnessing two 
particularly severe defeats: Barecv- 
Adams, Hastings 1991/2, and Timo- 
shchenko- Adams, London Lloyds Bank 
1992. With the Nimzo and Queen's 
Indian complex, however, Adams has 
been highly successful, and just as 
with Karpov, it is clear that these clas- 
sically solid systems suit his style per- 
fectly. 

Mikhail Gurevich 

White: 1 d4, 1 c4 

Black 1 e4: French, Pirc 

Black 1 d4: Semi-Slav, occasional 

Leningrad Dutch 

Thus far, with the exception of the 
inactive Fischer, all of the players 
whose repertoires we have examined 
are top-flight GMs, whose chess is al- 
most all played in super-tournaments 
against other elite GMs. Gurevich, the 
former Soviet star now resident in Bel- 
gium, is in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. Although extremely strong, he is 
not one of the charmed circle who 
tend to monopolize the invitations to 
the top all~play-a)l events. Instead, he 
plays the majority of his chess in 
open tournaments, which means that 
his priorities are somewhat different. 
Rather than being faced with players 
of his own strength all of the lime, 
Gurevich plays many games against 
weaker players, and the nature of open 
tournaments is such that it is fre- 
quently necessary to be able to win 
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against such players, regardless of 
colour. The classical 'win with White, 
draw with Black' approach rarely suf- 
fices for success in such events. 

Faced with this problem, many play- 
ers adopt very sharp systems, aiming 
to maximize winning prospects by 
stirring up early tactical imbalance. 
However, Gurevich is an outstanding 
example of how a sounder and more 
technical style can be equally effec- 
tive, and his approach is reflected in 
his opening repertoire. He is basically 
a veiy correct player, who relies on 
outplaying opponents ir strategically 
difficult positions and long endgames, 
rather than taking undue risks to cre- 
ate sharp positions. The effectiveness 
of such an approach, in the right 
hands, is shown by his results; over the 
past five years or so, he has won innu- 
merable international opens through- 
out liurope, and in 2001 scored a 
Fischeresque 9/9 in the Belgian Cham- 
pionship. 

As White, Gurevich usually opens 
1 d4 or I c4. From my observation, he 
tends to use the latter move more often 
against the weaker opponents, proba- 
bly because the flexibility and numer- 
ous move-order options in the English 
make it easier to lure such opponents 
into less familiar territory. Nonethe- 
less, Gurevich is certainly not the sort 
of player who backs out of theoretical 
disputes. He has long enjoyed a repu- 
tation as one of the most erudite of 
GMs, and is certainly a world expert 
on many of his f avourite lines, such as 
4 Wc2 against the Nimzo and 5 jki 4 in 
the QGD. 



The latter in particular is a line in 
which Gurevich has won innumerable 
games and considerably enriched the 
theory. For example, after J d4 d5 2 c4 
e6 3 £)c3 *f6 4&f 3 Ae7 5 i.f 4 0-0 6 
e3 c5 7 dxc5 l.xcS 8 a3 *c6 9 Wc2 
Wa5 it was Gurevich who invented the 
line beginning 10 0-0-0 (D), 




Gurevich introduced this move in 
two games in the 1988 USSR Cham- 
pionship. The effect of surprise can 
he seen in the way Andrei Sokolov, 
runner-up to Karpov in the Candi- 
dates cycle only one year earlier, col- 
lapsed when faced with Gurevich's 
new idea: 10...dxc4 11 Axc4Ae7 12 
g4 b5? (current theory recommends 
I2.,.e5 as equalizing) 13 ±xb5 l.b7 
14 £>d2 £>b4 15 axb4 Axb4 16 %c4 
^al+ 17 &d2 Axc3+ 18 ^e2 THfa2 
19 Sal 1-0 M.Gurevich-A.Sokolov, 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1988. 

Despite his initial success with 10 
0-0-0, however, Gurevich has rarely 
piayed it since, generally preferring 
the quieter line 9 A.e2. After a subse- 
quent pawn exchange on c4, this leads 
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to positions with a symmetrical pawn- 
structure, where White has a very 
small edge, based on his more active 
queen* s bishop. It may not look like 
very much, but in practice it often 
proves to be the sort of nagging little 
edge that a superb technician such as 
Gurevich is able to exploit to the max- 
imum. Yet another way to play the 
position is 9 He 1, followed by an ex- 
change on d5, leaving Black with an 
isolated d-pawn. One typical example 
of this is 9 Bel Ae7 10 cxd5 £kd5 1 1 
Sixd5 exd5 1 2 i.d| .If 6 13 0-0 i,e6 
(I3...iub2 14 &xh7+ is better tor 
White) 14 b4 a6 and now the thematic 
manoeuvre 1 5 2£c5! (O) left White with 
a small but steady edge in M.Gure- 
vich-Peelen, Dutch Cht 1 998. 




Gurevich's repertoire as Black ver- 
sus 1 e4 consists of the French and 
Pirc, and once again, he tends to use 
the Phr more often against the weaker 
opponents. This makes good sense, 
since the Pirc/Modern complex allows 
a lot of flexibility and is harder to 
prepare specific sequences against, as 



well as generally avoiding major early 
simplification. Nevertheless, Gure- 
vich's main defence is the French, and 
here his choices are an excellent ex- 
ample of how one can have variety in 
one's repertoire without involving 
many different openings. Like almost 
all leading French players nowadays, 
Gurevich answers 1 e4 e6 2 d4 (15 3 
£te3 with 3..AY6, rather than the 
Winawer After 4 <&g5, he almost al- 
ways continues 4...dxe4 5 £^xe4, but 
here there are several options for 
Black, all of which Gurevich uses. His 
most common choice is 5..Jte7 6 J.xf6 
Axf6, but he also uses the sharper re- 
capture 6...gxf6, as well as the 5th 
move alternative 5..j?U)d7. Similarly, 
against the Tarrasch French (3 £>d2), 
he generally eschews both the sharp 
3...&f6 and the trendy 3..,Ae7, in fa- 
vour of the 1QP positions reached after 
3...c5 4 exd5 exd5. However, here too 
he vaiies his systems after 5 £>gf3, 
generally choosing between 5...<£ff6 
and 5...a6. Both lines usually lead to 
IQP structures for Black, but there are 
small diff erences between them, which 
makes specific preparation by White 
more difficult, while still allowing 
Gurevich to draw on his vast experi- 
ence and understanding of the generic 
structure. 

Against 1 d4, Gurevich sticks pretty 
faithfully to the Semi-Slav, but he 
does venture the occasional Lenin 
grad Dutch. The latter is an excellent 
choice against weaker opponents, but 
it is notable that Gurevich uses it spar- 
ingly against grandmaster opposition. 
The Semi-Slav is a system which has 
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been analysed in enormous depth, and 
in which there is a huge range of 
move-orders and alternative set-ups. 
However, most of the choices lie with 
Black, which means that White often 
has to know far more than Black. By 
picking his own preferences, Black 
can narrow down the range of lines he 
needs to prepare, which makes the 
Semi-Slav a good practical choice. 
Gurevich is one of a whole genera- 
tion of Soviet players brought up on 
this opening, and his vast knowledge 
and experience make it a formidable 
weapon in his hands. 

Evgeny Sveshnikov 

White: 1 e4 -c3 Sicilian, Evans Gam- 
bit, Advance French, etc. 
Black 1 e4: Sicilian 4... e5 
Black 1 d4: Semi-Slav 

Sveshnikov is probably the single 
greatest contemporary example of a 
player with a truly fanatical belief in 
the correctness of his own ideas about 
openings. Throughout his career, he 
has remained faithful to virtually the 
same systems, and continues to up- 
hold his beliefs, both in practical play 
and polemical discussions. Anybody 
who plays Sveshnikov can be 99% 
certain of the position which will be 
on the board after 10 moves or so, but 
he can also be equally sure that the 
same position has been on Sveshni- 
kov s board in home analysis for count- 
less hours during the past 31 years. 

The theme which underpins all of 
Sveshnikov's opening systems is a 



great belief in the value of the pawn- 
centre. Thus, he always opens 1 e4, 
and is f irmly convinced that any reply 
which allows him to follow up with 2 
d4 must already give White some ad- 
vantage. On this basis, the French, 
Pirc, Caro-Kann, etc., are dismissed as 
inadequate for equality in Sveshni- 
kov 's scheme of things. Effectively, 
this leaves L..e5 and l...c5 as the only 
correct replies. His patronage of 2 c3 
against the latter move is further evi- 
dence of bis faith in the two-pawn cen 
tre, whereas to play the Open Sicilian 
would mean abandoning forever the 
chance of establishing an e4 d4 pawn- 
centre. It is interesting to note that in 
recent years, he has also begun experi- 
menting with 2 f 4 against the Sicilian 
(principally because of the extent to 
which 2 c3 has been analysed), but 
even here he never misses the chance 
to establish a big pawn-centre. After 2 
f4 £k6 3 £tf3 g6, for example, he al- 
ways continues 4 c3, rather than the 4 
£.h5 which is preferred by most f4 Si- 
cilian players. 

This attitude also applies as Black. 
Throughout his career, Sveshnikov has 
believed in the value of Black's central 
pawn-majority in the Open Sicilian, 
and he has always practised lines 
which involve the early advance ...e5. 
In these systems, Black makes imme- 
diate use of this central pawn-majority 
to secure control over key squares 
such as 44 and f4, and to squash any 
chance of a white central pawn ad- 
vance with f4 and e5. Initially, Svesh- 
nikov's attention was focussed on the 
highly sharp Pelikan Variation (1 e4 
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c5 2 £)f3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 &xd4 *f6 

5 &c3 e5), and his contribution to this 
line was so great that the whole com- 
plex is nowadays often referred to as 
the Sveshnikov Variation. However, 
during the 1980s, the man himself 
switched to the alternative Jine 1 e4 
c5 2 £tf3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 e5. 
Although this had been known for 
many years under the appellation of 
theLowentha! Variation, Sveshnikov' s 
interpretation was radically new, in 
that he answered 5 4^b5 with 5..A6 
(rather than 5...a6, which character- 
izes the Lowenthal proper). The simi- 
larity of this new line (which has 
acquired the rather silly name of the 
Kalashnikov Variation) to the Svesh- 
nikov Variation is clear, in that Black 
once again uses the e-pawn to estab- 
lish central influence, at the cost of 
ceding the d5-square. However, in the 
Kalashnikov, the fact that Black's 
king's knight is not yet developed pre- 
vents White from pinning it with $. g5. 
Instead, White has the extra option of 
clamping down on the d5-squarc with 

6 c4, which leads to slower and alto- 
gether less sharp positions than those 
in the Sveshnikov Variation. 

Sveshnikov has an almost fanatical 
belief in the correctness of his ideas in 
these lines, and is on record as claim- 
ing that after 1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 <£>c6 
White's only try for an advantage is 3 
Jlb5. Although he has attracted few 
regular supporters (ironically, his 
former favourite the Sveshnikov Vari- 
ation remains popular even at the 
highest level), there is no arguing with 
his own results - on my database, he 



has scared almost 70% as Black in the 
Kalashnikov. The following thematic 
example is typical: 

Smagin - Sveshnikov 

Moscow 1992 

1 e4 c5 2£>f3 <&c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 
eS 5 £>bS d6 6 c4 

Against 6 £Mc3 a67 £la3 h5 8 ©d5 f 
Sveshnikov generally prefers 8...^ce7; 
e.g., 9 c4 ftxd5 10 ^xd5 &e6 1 1 ^b7 
£>f6 12 cxb5 Eb8 13 Wxa6 d5 with 
compensation, Bolagan-Sveshnikov, 
Riga 1995. 

<LJU7 7 $Uc3 

7 l.d3 Ae6 8 0-0 Sc8 9 b3 £>f6 10 
Ab2 0-0 1 1 £Mc3 a6 12 £>a3 £)e8 13 
•d5 J.g5 14*c2£te7 15 £}ce3 &xd5 
16 cxd5 Adl - Tiviakov-Sveshnikov, 
Podolsk 1993. 

7...a6 8 4a3Ae6f#; 




9£>c2 

9 £.e2 %d4 10ftc2 £>xe2 1 1 Wxe2 
%f6 12 0-0 Sc8 13 ^e3 0-0 14 Bdi?! 
Wcl 15 b3 b5 16 &ed5 %xd5 17 
£>xd5 Axd5 18 cxd5 ^c2 \ 9 %47? 
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f5 20 exf5 h5 21 Wf3 e4 22 Wxh5 
Sxf5 0-1 Ulybin-Sveshnikov, USSR 
Cht (Naberezhnye Chelny) 1988. 

Another alternative is 9 %d5 Uc8 
10 &e3 Jlg5 11 A.b6 Wdl 12 kcl 
Ad8 13 0-0 £>ge7 14 &e3 0-0 15 c5 
£>d4 1 6 Axd4 exd4 1 7 cxd6 Wxd6 1 8 
&c4 !Tc5 1 9 b4 WaJ 20 4cb6Sc6 2 1 
%xe7+ l.xe7 22 *hd5 Axd5 23 exd5 
Sc3 and Black is better, Oll-Svesh- 
nikov, Helsinki 1992 

9...A,g5 

A standard strategic idea in these 
positions. Black exchanges his bad 
bishop and weakens White's dark 
squares. 

10 £te3 £ige7 11 ile2^d4 12 0-0 
0-0 13 &d3 Sc8 14 JL&2 g6 15 b3 f5 
16 %xf5 £>exfS 17 exfS gxfS 18 
&xg5 #xg5 19 f4 Wg7 20 Wd2 (D) 




2f...b5! 21 Sael bxc4 22 £xc4 
i.xc4 23 bxc4 Bxc4 

,..and Black won. 

Against 1 d4, Sveshnikov is another 
ex-Soviet player who has used the 
Semi-Slav all of his life. However, he 



tends to prefer slightly less fashion- 
able lines than those played by most 
other Semi-Slav practitionei-s. For ex- 
ample, in the Meran Variation after 1 
d4d52c4c6 3&B&f64£kc3e65c3 
£>bd7 6 &,d3 dxc4 7 Axc4 b5 8 &d3. 
the most popular moves are 8...a6 and 
8..JLb7. Sveshnikov, however, has 
generally pref erred 8...b4, a line which 
does not enjoy so good a reputation. 
Once again, however, he has his own 
ideas, and has been successful in up- 
holding them in practice, as in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

Dreev - Sveshnikov 

Russian Cht (Podolsk) 1992 

Id4d5 2c4e63£>f3£tf6 4£k3c65 
e3 £>bd7 6 &d3 dxc4 7 Axc4 b5 8 
&d3b4(D) 




9 4e4c5 

In more recent years, Sveshnikov 
has preferred 9...%x#4; e.g,, 10 Jbce4 
Wb6 1 1 #a4 Ab7 12 £>d2 £c8 13 a3 
(13 ftc4 #a6 14 «xa6 .lxa6 15 Ad3 
c5 16 £>d6+ £,xd6 17 .&xa6 2c7 is 
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equal, Baikov-Sveshnikov, Russian 
Ch (Elista) 2001) 13...c5!? 14 dxc5 
Axc5 15 axb4 ,£xb4 16 0-0 Sc7! 17 
&xblV. ^xb7 18 £>b3 0-0 19 Idl 
3b8 with an edge for Black, Yako- 
vich-Sveshnikov, Erevan 1996. 

10 £M6+ gxf6!? 11 0-0 

NCO suggests either 1 \ JLe4 or 1 1 
e4. The former proved unsuccessful in 
Lugovoi-Sveshnikov, Novgorod 1995: 
1 1 A.e4fib8 1 2 t-0f 5 1 3 ,&c6 Wc7 14 
d5 &g7 15 e4 fxe4 16 £>g5 0-0 17 
.&xd7 Axd7 18 <Sxe4 c4! and Black's 
bishop-pair and queenside majority 
proved more important than White's 
kingside chances. 

Il...cxd4 12 £>xd4 ®b6 13 a4 a5 
14 &b5 Ab7 15 «h5« 2d8 16 Idl 
(D) 




16„.fig8! 17 g3 Sg5! 18 «Txh7 
Sd5! 19 b3 Ac5 2i Mb2 <S?e7 21 ±e2 
theS 22 Wh4 Sxd4! 23 Axd4 Axd4 
24 exd4 #c6 25 d5 Sxd5 26 f3 
Sxdl+ 27 Sxdl &xf3+ 28 Axf3 
Wxf 3 29Sd2 0-1 

White lost on time. His king is 
hunted to extinction after 29...1 f hl+ 



30<4>f2»g2+31 *el #gl+32t£e2 
±a6+ 33 *fi *hl + 34 £g4 We4+ 35 
<£h3 jLf 1+. 

One interesting point about Svesh- 
nikov's use of the Semi-Slav is move- 
order. With a few exceptions, Sveshni- 
kov has generally preferred the order 1 
d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £\c3 c6. After 4 &f 3, 
Black has the additional option of 
playing 4...dxc4 (4...#tf6 is the Semi- 
Slav), leading to the complicated and 
very interesting Abrahams> r Noteboom 
Variation, the main line of which runs 
5 e3 Ab4 6 a4 b5 7 ,4.d2 Jlh7 8 axb5 
Axc3 9 l.xc3 cxb5 1 0 b3 a5 1 1 bxc4 
b4 12 iLb2 %f6< However, the draw- 
back of Sveshnikov's move-order is 
that White can offer the sharp Mar- 
shall Gambit with 4 e4. After the fur- 
ther moves 4...dxe4 5 £}xe4 Jtb4> 6 
Ad2 Wxd4 7 ±xh4 »xe4+ 8 Ae2 
practice suggests that White has good 
compensation. For this reason, most 
Semi-Slav practitioners (including 
Mikhail Gurevich, discussed above) 
prefer to enter the opening via a Slav 
move-order: 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 £tf3 
<§¥6 4 £>c3 e6. This allows White the 
option of the Exchange Slav with 4 
cxd5 (or 3 cxd5), but although this 
variation is rather tedious if Black is 
trying to win, it certainly is nothing 
like so dangerous as the Marshall 
Gambit. 

Mark Hebden 

White: 1 d4 - Barry Attack, Torre At- 
tack 

Black 1 e4: L..e5, Closed Lopez, etc. 
Black 1 d4: King's Indian 
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The tinal player whose repertoire 
we are going to examine is the English 
GM Mark Hebden. Mark plays virtu- 
ally all of his chess in open events, and 
in particular in weekend Swiss events 
in England. When discussing Mikhail 
Gurevich's repertoire above, I made 
the point that success in open events 
requires the ability to score heavily 
against weaker players, regardless of 
colour. This is even more true in five- 
round and six-round weekend events, 
where a player can rarely afford to 
drop more than one draw if he is to 
count on first place. Hebden ha.s been 
the most consistently successful week- 
end tournament player in England over 
the past 20 years, and his repertoire is 
perfectly suited to such events. 

Mark's greatest strength is his abil- 
ity to take relatively little-known and 
apparently harmless lines, and Cum 
them into something much more fear- 
some than they appear. In his youth, he 
did this with the 2 f4 Sicilian (now 
generally called the Grand Prix At- 
tack), which had long been regarded 
as a quiet and tame variation. When he 
switched to 1 d4 in the late-1980s, he 
alighted on the line I d4 £tf6 2 £tf 3 g6 
3 %c3 d5 4 .if 4 (D). 

This had been known for decades 
(Capablanca used it to beat Yates at 
New York 1*24, for example), but was 
generally played in quiet fashion, 
similar to the London System. Mark's 
innovation was to interpret the line 
much more aggressively, often castling 
queenside and launching a kingside 
pawn-storm if Black develops too 
slowly; for example, 4,..£g7 5 e3 0-0 




6 Ac2 (Capablanca played the slower 
6 h3) 6...b6?! 7 £>e5! Ab7 8 h4!. Over 
the years, Mark has gradually refined 
this so-called Barry Attack to the point 
where he has been able to claim many 
grandmaster scalps with it, culmi- 
nating in victories against John Nunn 
in two consecutive Hastings Premier 
tournaments: 

Hebden - Nunn 

Hastings 1996/7 

1 d4 %f 6 2 €tf3 g6 3 £k3 d5 4 Af4 
&gl 5 e3 0-0 6 Ae2 c5 

The slower 6...b6 allows White to 
initiate a strong kingside attack after 7 
£}e5 Ab7 8 h4, one brutal example of 
which went 8...£)fd7 9 h5 £>xe5 10 
&.xe5 l.xe5 1 1 dxe5 c5 1 2 ^d2 e6 13 
hxg6 fxg6 14 Ag4 Se8 J 5 f4 Wdl 16 
0 0-0 ®c6? 17 &e4 1-0 Hebden- 
Likavsky, Cappelle la Grande 1992. 

7£)e5 

This move was Hebden' s improve- 
ment over the older 7 dxc5, after 
which 7...<£>bd7! is a good reply. 

7...&C6 
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One year later, Nunn tried 7...cxd4 
but lost to a neat tactic after 8 exd4 
*fd7 9 £tf3 £tf6 10 &c5 *fd7 11 
&£3 ftf6 12 «d2 A.g4 1 3 £>e5 Axe2 
14 0xe2£)h5?! 15i.e3£>c6 16 0-0-0 
S,c8 17 f4£rf6 18 g40a5 19 a3 £>xe5 
20 fxe5 Sxc3? 21 cxf6 Sfc8 22 <£bl ' 
Sxc2? 23 Sd2! 1-0 Hebden-Nunn, 
Hastings 1997/8. 

8 0-0cxd49exd4 (D) 




9...0b6 

In Hebden-Farndon, Isle of Man 
1999, Black preferred 9...Wa5, but af- 
ter 10 Wd2 Sd8 1 1 a3 a6 12 £J3 M5 
13 flfel #b6 14 *a4 0a7 15 £>xc6 
bxc6 1 6 c3 Se8 1 7 h3 *d7 18 g4 .&e6 
19 Ag2 Wb7 20 b4 a5 21 £} c 5 White 
was well in command. 

10 £>xc6 bxc6 11 &a4 WaS 12 c3 
®d7 13 b4 Wd8 14 Wd2 e5 IS ich6 
&xh6 16 Wxh6 Se8 17 Sf el Sb8 18 
dxe5 Sxe5 19 Wd2 a5 20 &f 1 axb4 
21 cxb4 Vf 6 22 Mxe5 £ixe5 23 lei 
#g7 24 £)c5 

White's grip on the dark squares 
and outside passed a-pawn give him a 
clear advantage. 



Another home-brewed system which 
has brought Hebden great success is 
his interpretation of the Torre Attack 
after 1 d4£tf 6 2 5>f 3 c6 3 &g5 c5. The 
usual continuation now is 4 e3, but af- 
ter the sharpest reply 4...0b6 White is 
forced tochoose between the ungainly 
5 Wc 1 and the speculative pawn sacri- 
fice 5 < S}bd2. Neither of these lines 
suits Mark's style, and he instead pre- 
fers 4 c3, after which 4...0b6 can be 
met by 5 <£}bd2!, when it is very risky 
to take on b2, while 4..,cxd4 5 cxd4 
Wb6 can be answered more naturally 
by 6 Wc2. Even so, the Torre is hardly 
the most fearsome of openings, but 
Hebden has shown that it possesses an 
unexpected drop of poison. 

A key element in Mark's repertoire 
is his clever use of move-orders. Every 
possible scenario and move-order is 
carefully worked out, and he is well- 
nigh impossible to catch out. Since he 
always answers 1 d4 £)f6 with 2 4£)f3, 
he is able to avoid the Benko by play- 
ing the line we discussed in Chapter 5 
(1 d4 2 4tf3 c5 3 d5 b5 4 .4g5), 
while against 2.,x5 3 d5 e6, seeking a 
Modern Benoni, he has the option of 4 
£k3, producing yet another position 
on which established theory has little 
t# say, but which Hebden has played 
and analysed extensively. 

As Black, Hebden uses far fewei 
home-made systems, generally stick 
ing to main lines after 1 ...e5 and in tin 
King's Indian. However, his use i>l 
move-orders to keep opponents oft 
balance can be seen here too. In tin 
main-line Lopez, Hebden started oil 
his career as a faithful practitioner ul 
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the Marshall Attack ( 1 e4 e5 2 £)f3 
*c63 ±b5 a*4i.a4 £>f6 5 0-0 Ae7 6 
lei b5 7 A.b3 0-0 8 c3 d5), but in re- 
cent years has tended to prefer normal 
Closed Lopez lines. However, he still 
uses the Marshall move-order 7... 0-0, 
thus forcing his opponents io consider 
whether they are prepared to allow 
the gambit. Many players avoid the 
Marshall with 8 a4 (or other moves, 
such as 8 d4, & h3, 8 d3, etc.), but in 



general these lines probably offer 
White less advantage against a well- 
prepared player than do the main lines 
of the Closed Lopez. Thus, by feint- 
ing at a Marshall, Hebden is fre- 
quently able to bluff his opponents 
into avoiding 8 c3, and the fact that he 
does still occasionally venture the Mar- 
shall proper means that opponents 
who are not prepared to face it cannot 
risk calling his bluff. 
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When the second-named player appears in bold, that player had White. Other- 
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KNOPPERT - Mikhalevski, V, 61 
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Ru&ineitJ - Fischer 1 ] * 
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ShIROV - Fedorov 51 
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Smagin - Sveshnikov 136 
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English Opening: All 70, 97; A 16 J9, 40; A 17 728: A20 90\ A29 74, 75, 76, 

86, tft A30 90 
Flank Openings (Misc.): AOO 95, 96, 103, A()4 720 

French Defence: C01 108; C07 / /J; C08 134: C 1 0 77, 7tf; C 1 8 74, 75, /05, /U6 
Grunfeld: D7642; D87 27; D94 42, #7, 89 

King's Indian: E60 97; E9() 62; E92 J6, 37, /29; E94 55; E97 722 
M#dem Bentni A65 65; A7066 
Nimzo-Indian: E21 58; E35 /2J 

Open Games: C32 37; C39 51;C423L32, 80; C44 50, 705 

Queen's Gambit: D23 63; »31 59, 138; »32 49; »33 730; »34 87; D35 62; D36 

70; D37 77, 7 J J: D43 130; D47 2 J, 25, 737; D58 8, 57, 725 
Queen's Indian: E15 726; E\%38 

Queen's Pawn: A 40 46, 47, 70, 98; A4! 707, 702; A4360, 67; A45 48; A46740; 

•0048, 93, /39; D01 94 
Ruy Upez (Spanish): C67 43; C68 727; C78 7 31; C80 722; C88 747; C92 725; 

C94 725; C97 54 

Semi-Open Games (Misc.): BOO 700; B01 99, 774; B06 77; B()7 70, 707 
Sicilian Defence: B30 7 36; B32 35, 136; B3363, 79; B40 720; B45 64; B63 770; 
B66 77 J; B70 113; B78 85; B87 779; B90 778 



